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PREFACE^ 



The following Lectures on Infant Baptism niak« 
a part of a regular course of Lectures, which the Laws 
of this Institution require in the department of Chris- 
tian The(dogy. The puMication of them was request- 
ed, about two 3rears ago, by those theological students, 
to whom they were first delivered ; and the same re- 
quest has been made by many ministers and students 
since. The reader will perceive, that the doctrine of 
Infant Baptism is a doctrine which I very seriously be- 
lieve, and which I feel it to be my duty earnestly to 
maiotain. He will perceive too, that the doctrine is 
dear to my heart, and is associated in my contempla- 
tions with the most sacred truths of religion, and the 
most precious interests of Christ's kingdom. 

My manner of treating this subject is not the result 
of haste, but of repeated and long-continued investiga- 
tion. It has been my object, as far as possible, to give 
simplici^ and clearness to the discussion, and to avoid 
all approaches to the heat and asperity, with which the 
controveri^ respecting Baptism has often been con-' 
ducted. I am persuaded that those whose opinions I 
here oppose, and who constitute a very large and res- 
pectable denomination of Christians, will never suspect 
me of being deficient in affection for them, or in read- 
iness to do what I can to promote their welfare. For 
many years in the earlier part of my life, I had a de- 
cided prepossession in favor of their peculiar sentiments 
on the subject of Baptism ; and they have a right to 
inquire for the reasons of my present belief. I here 
frankly give them my reasons. In the following Lee* 
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tures they will find the principal considerations, which' 
satisfy my own mind in favor of Infant Baptism. And 
they will see, that I have not contented myself with 
barely stating arguments, but have endeavoured, in dif- 
ferent ways, to illustrate the propriety and conclusive- 
ness of the mode of reasoning which I have adopted, 
and to show that it rests on principles generally admit- 
ted in other cases, and that it is liable to no just excep- 
tions. If I have, in different parts of these Lectures, 
touched repeatedly upon the same general arguments, 
and the same modes of illustration ; I hope the nature 
of the subject will suggest to the mind of the reader a 
satisfactory apology. 

If any of those, who dissent from me, shall think 
proper to animadvert upon what I have written; I 
wisn them to do it in the spirit of Christ, and without 
any expectation that I shall make a reply. Neither 
the duties of my office, nor my views of what the wel- 
fare of Christ's kingdom requires, would permit me to 
pursue this subject in a protracted controversy. 

1 have only to add, that in the discussion of this 
subject, it has been my serious endeavour to do what 
the God of love would approve. I have charged my- 
self to remember, that the blessed Saviour looks, with 
equal and unchanging love, upon all his true followers, 
of whatever name ; and that it must be far more pleas- 
ing to him, to see them united in affection, and labor- 
ing diligently to spread his gospel, and to prepare 
themselves and others for the kingdom of heaven, than 
to see them contending about an external rite. 

liEOICARD WOODS. 

Theological Seminary, Andover, 
April, S3, 1808. 
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Four Directioiu to ilMoloi^eAl stodentfl raipeetinf the manner of trMting tte 
gabject of Infant Baptbro. — Preparatory consideratiou ai to the kind and de- 
free of eridence neceuary. — The want of an expren divine precept or deela- 
tioa no vaUd objeetion.— This shown in regard to tho Chriftian Sabbath, Ib- 
male commonion, and the authority of lome of the sacred writings. 

jThe doctrine of Infant Baptism has been the 8ul>- 
jeet of long-contmued controversy in the Christian world, 
and has given rise to more contention and asperity among 
the followers of Christ, than almost any other subject. It 
has been the occasion of separating into different com- 
munions, those who have been united in their belief on 
aH other subjects, and animated by the same spirit of love 
to Christ and his cause. It is in consequence of this sep- 
aration, that the subject of Infant Baptism has produced a 
warmth of feeling and discussion, so far beyond all just pro- 
portions. But I trust the time has arrived, when this sub- 
ject can be treated in another manner, and when those 
who differ in opinion respecting it, will cherish feelings of 
candor and forbearance towards one another. My ear- 
nest desire is to promote such feelings ; being perfectly 
persuaded that it is the will of Him whom all Christians 
love and adore, that those who practise Infant Baptism, 
and those who do not, should love one another with a 
pure heart fervently, and diligently cooperate for the ad- 
vancement of their common cause. 

As you, my young brethren, for whom I have prepar- 
ed these Lectures, will be called to act a part not only 

2 
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in private, but in public, in regard to this subject ; I shall 
suggest a few precautions and directions, for the purpose 
of rendering your influence more extensively useful to 
the cause of truth, and the cause of love. 

First. Take care not to modify the subject beyond 
its real importance. 

The subject ought not indeed to be underrated, or 
treated as a trifle. It is no trifle. It obviously possesses 
a high degree of importance, and deserves to be main- 
tained with firmness and zeal. But after all we must 
remember, it is an outward rite, and does not belong to 
the essential articles of the Christian religion. We ought 
never to treat it, or to feel respecting it, as though it were 
essential. If men are born of the Spirit ; if they love and 
obey the Saviour, and are prepared for the kingdom of 
heaven ; the great object for which Christ died, and for 
which we ought to labor, is obtained. It is clear, then, 
that the subject of Baptism cannot be regarded as bear- 
ing any comparison in point of importance, with the con- 
version and salvation of sinners. And whatever discus- 
sion we may think it our duty to undertake, and with 
whatever earnestness we may labor to bring men to re- 
ceive what we sincerely believe to be a divine institution ; 
we ought still to consider their eternal salvation as infi- 
nitely more important, than their receiving any^particu- 
lar rite. And if they show by their conduct, that they 
are friends to Christ and heirs of his kingdom ; we should 
cordially thank God, and rejoice, how widely soever they 
may difler from us in regard to such a subject as this. 

Second. Consider that men, whose Christian charac' 
ter entitles them to our cordial affection and confidence, 
may be led to a different conclusion from us in regard to 
this rite. 
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Whatever may have been the precepts of Christ, or 
his apostles, to those who enjoyed their personal instruc- 
tions ; it is a plain case, that there is no express precept 
respecting Infant Baptism in our sacred writings. The 
proof, then, that Infant Baptism is a divine institution, 
must be made out in another way. And that other way, 
though perfectly satisfactory to us, may not be so to those 
who have been placed in different circumstances from 
us. The circumstances of their birth and education may 
have led them, as a matter of course, to entertain differ- 
ent views on this subject; and those views may have 
been closely associated with the earliest and deepest im- 
pressions of divine truth on their minds, and with their 
most spiritual exercises and their piirest enjoyments. 
Thus, their differing from us may have been owing to the 
influence which circumstances had upon the most amia- 
ble and pious sensibilities of their hearts. Had any of us 
been in their circumstances, we might have adopted Ihe 
same views. 

Others, who come to the examination of this subject 
without the influence of such predisposing causes in ear- 
ly life, may unfortunately entertain such mistaken views 
of the kind or degree of evidence which is necessary to 
support a positive institution, that, with those mistaken 
views, the very uprightness of their hearts, and their de- 
sire to please God, may so operate as to prevent them 
from acceding to the rite of Infant Baptism. 

Now if we duly regarded such considerations as these ; 
instead of stigmatizing those Christians who reject In- 
fant Baptism, or imputing wcong motives to them, we 
should exercise towards them the sincerest candor and 
kindness. If we can account for their peculiar views on 
this subject from their peculiar circumstances, and from 
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that imperfection of the human mind which is common 
to them and to us, without any impeachment of their pi- 
ety ; then why should we not entertain towards them the 
aame sentiments of love and confidence, and the same 
desire for their improvement and happiness, as if they 
were joined to the same denomination with us. 

Third. Never introduce this subject in the way of 
isontroversy^ except when a pure regard to the interests 
of Chrisfs kingdom requires it. 

Undouhtedly a regard to the high and sacred inter- 
ests of religion will lead you, at proper' times, to exhibit 
and defend what you honestly believe to be scriptural 
views of this subject, and to do it with seriousness and 
zeal. But whenihis is to be done, it will be important, 
generally, that you enter upon it with particular prepara- 
tion, and pursue it in a regular discourse, instead of re- 
marking upon it in a hasty or cursory manner. The 
practice of introducing such a subject, or even of allud- 
ing to it, from day to day, and on all occasions, betrays 
too much excitement of feeling, and is likely to promote 
too much in others. Let this subject therefore be brought 
forward only on occasions, when there is an obvious pro- 
priety in doing it, and then let it be presented in connex- 
ion with the weighty truths of religion, and treated with 
great moderation and seriousness. Thus you will show 
that it is a matter of conscience, not of passion. 

Fourth. Treat those who differ from you -in regard 
to Infant Baptism, with uniform kindness. 

Study to do them good. Cultivate towards them, not 
only candor and good-will, but generosity ; and exhibit 
this generosity in substantial acts. In this way you may 
hope to produce candor and kindness in them, and to 
prepare them to join their efforts with yours in promoting 
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those common interests of Christ's kingdom, which are 
immeasurably more important, than the peculiar interests 
either of their denomination, or of yours* And should 
you find that the object of your wishes is not at once ol^ 
tained, and that any of those* whom you labor to conci- 
liate, and whose welfare you aim to promote, choose, after 
all, to stand aloof, and to retain all the warmth of party 
zeal, or even the spirit of animosity ; still persevere in 
your kindness and candor towards them, remembering 
that such conduct will undoubtedly accomplish much 
more good in the end, than what appears at present ; 
and that, whatever else it may fail of accomplishing, it 
will have a happy effect on your own mind, and secure 
the approbation of God. Remember too, that the oppo- 
site course, that is, the exercise of unkindness and sever- 
ity towards those Christians who differ from you, will in- 
jure their spiritual interests, and your own, and will aug- 
ment all the evils of division and strife. 

Having made these suggestions in regard to the spirit 
of mind with which the subject of Infant Baptism should 
be discussed, and the manner in which we should con- 
duct ourselves towards those who differ from us, I shall 
call your attention to considerations relating more direct- 
ly to the subject itself. 

As a preparation for a profitable discussion, it is of 
special consequence that you should free your minds 
from all mistaken apprehensions, as to the kind and de- 
gree of evidence which is to be considered necessary. I 
introduce this subject here, because it relates to the mode 
of reasoning which is to be pursued, and it is obviously 
best, as far as may be, to settle our minds on this point at 
the outset. 

Different conceptions respecting the proper mode of 

2* 
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reasoning are evidently the principal causes of the difler- 
ence which exists among men in regard to the question 
at issue. If in regard to any position, we look ibr evi- 
dence, of which the subject is not capable, or which is 
not accessible to us at the present time ; the most diH«* 
gent and persevering inquiry must leave us unconvinced. 
The proposition laid down may be trne ; but we shall 
ftot be satisfied of its truth. It may have sufficient evi- 
dence ; but our mode of estimating evidence is such a a 
to prevent conviction. Suppose a man is accused before 
a court of Justice of a particular crime ; and suppose 
there is clear circumstanticd evidence, and that only, of 
his guilt. If the court demand direct j positive proof of 
the crime, the evidence which they have will go for no- 
thing, and the man, though manifestly guilty, must foe 
pronounced innocent. But such is not the principle 
which governs our courts of justice, even in those pro- 
ceedings which relate to life and death. They look for 

* 

positive evidence, if it can be had. If not, they admit 
satisfactory evidence of another kind. 

The importance of just views respecting evidence is 
obvious in regard to moral subjects generally. Even when 
the evidence sought is of the right kind ; we must still 
take care not to mistake as to the degree of it, which is 
necessary to produce conviction. In regard to any moral 
truth, it is not committed to us to determine by what ev- 
idence it shall be supported. On this point, our expec- 
tations, in many instances, may be greatly disappointed ; 
and we may be obliged either to reject some of the most 
important principles in natural and revealed religion, or 
to be satisfied with evidence very different from what we 
once supposed necessary and attainable. Our object 
jEAioold be to discover the evidence, whatever may be its 
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kind or degree, by which a propoehion may be ratisfae- 
toriiy proTed. 

We are to remember also, that much depends on oar 
preyailing disposition, or the state of our minds. Many 
a doctrine is of soch a nature, that if our moral state is 
right, a small degree of evidence will be sufficient to pro- 
duce entire conviction of its truth. There is something 
m the original constitution, or in the acquired habit of 
the mind, or in other truths already admitted, which pr^ 
disposes us to receive it. This constitution or habit of 
the mind, and the admission of other truths allied to the 
one under consideration, may have the efeet of emdence; 
and if it could be clearly perceived and d^ned, it might 
appear also to have the nature of evidence. It may in 
fact be evidence of the best kind, — ^most suited to the na- 
ture of the subject, and most likely to produce a steady 
and permanent influence. Sometimes this state of the 
mind, and the evidence of other related truths, may be 
the only proof we can now have of a very important truth. 
And yet this truth may be as clearly apprehended and as 
firmly believed, and may exert as useful an influence on 
the mind, as though it were proved in any other way 
whatever. It will be very easy for those, who have been 
accustomed to think profoundly on moral subjects, to re- 
call many instances of this. 

The foregoing remarks will account for a fact of fre- 
quent occurrence ; namely ; that a man unhesitatingly 
believes a particular truth, and yet finds it very difficult to 
exhibit definitely the reasons of his belief. The evidence 
in such a case may be so concealed in its nature, or so 
gradual and insensible in its influence, that it will be very 
difficult, even for a nice observer of the operations of his 
own mind, clearly to describe it ; and quite impossible, 
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for men of bat little cultivation. So that it cannot by any 
means be considered as a conclusive argument against 
the soundness of a man's faith, that he is at present unap 
ble distinctly to assign the reasons of it. The manner in 
which he was brought to believe the truth may have been 
perfectly conformed to right reason, and perfectly satis- 
fisu^tory ; and yet he may not have the skill requisite to 
trace it out, and describe it. To be prepared for this, he 
must have some acquaintance with the philosophy of the 
mind, and with the manner of developing its principles 
and operations in proper language. But for acquiring 
this, his situation may afford him no adequate advantages. 
And yet that same situation need not deprive him of the 
good effects of a rational and well established faith. 

One more remark on this point. Although the evi* 
dence, by which we are able to prove a particular truth, 
may be feeble, or obscure ; we are not hence to conclude 
that it has not, even now, clear and perfect evidence in 
the view of those who possess a higher degree of knowl- 
edge. To superior intelligences, and certainly to the 
divine mind, every truth is attended with perfect evi- 
dence. But this perfect evidence may be, in part, or al- 
together, beyond the reach of the intellectual power 
which we now possess. In our present condition, we 
may be as unable to discern it, as we are to discern the 
light which illuminates the moat distant parts of creation. 
But the growth of our mental faculties may hereafter en- 
able us to discover more and more clearly the evidence 
which now lies concealed. Such is the consequence of 
our possessing limited powers of understanding, and our 
acquiring all our knowledge gradually. 

If you apply the remarks which have been made to 
the subject under consideration, you will be satisfied at 
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once of the truth of the following position ; namely ; that 
the want of an express^ positive command of Scripture 
that infants should be baptized, is not to be considered a$ 
a valid objection against Infant Baptism. As this posi- 
tioB is of special importance, I shall take some particular 
pains to illustrate its truth. 

Admitting, as we must, that all positive religions rites 
are originally founded on an express divine command ; 
we cannot safely conclude that such a command will be 
repeated to all those who shall afterwards be under obli- 
gation to observe those rites, or even that the original 
command will be preserved and communicated to them 
in the sacred writings. Neither of these can be consid- 
ered as indispensable ; because sufficient evidence of a 
divine institution may be afibrded in some Gihet way. It 
may be afforded, particularly, by an unmritten tr4»ditiom. 
It is unquestionable, that the knowledge of some extra- 
ordinary events of providence, or of some divine injuno* 
tions may be as truly and as certainly communicated in 
this way as in others ; and we should, in many cases, 
consider a man, who should refuse to admit the truth and 
authority of a tradition, to be as unreasonable, as if he 
should refuse to admit the truth and authority of written 
or printed records. 

If we should insist upon the repetition of a divine com- 
mand at different times, or upon a written record of it, 
as indispensable ; we should set aside one of the methods 
which God ha» in other cases adopted in regard to the 
positive institutions of religion. For example ; what 
clear and certain proof have we, that the divine com- 
mand, enjoining the observance of the Sabbath, or the 
offering of sacrifices, was repeated to the successive gen- 
erations of men from Adam to Moses ; or that they had 
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evidence of either of those divine institutions, from his- 
torical records ? And what certain proof is there of the 
repetition of th^ divine command, or the existence of any 
historical records, during the period from Abraham to 
Moses, respecting the rite of circumcision ? And to 
come down to later times ; what express command has 
God given to us, or to any Christians since the days of 
the apostles, requiring the first day of the week to be ob- 
served as a Sabbath ? And what express declaration 
have we in the sacred records, that such a command was 
ever given either by Christ or his Apostles ? In regard 
to this, we who observe the Christian Sabbath, must ei- 
ther say, that a divine command has been given directly 
to us ; or that a command originally given by Christ, has 
been preserved to us in the sacred records, — neither of 
which are we able to say ;— or we must justify ourselves 
in observing the Lord's day, because some other consid- 
erations show that such is the will of God. On what 
ground then shall we proceed in regard to this subject ? 
We must be sensible, that we have no direct command 
from God to us, and no record of any former command, 
to authorize us to regard the Christian Sabbath as a di- 
vine institution. Shall we then admit, that it is proper 
for us to fall in with the prevailing practice in regard to 
a religious rite, merely because we judge it becoming and 
useful ? This we cannot admit. We must then rest the 
Christian Sabbath on the ground of the original institu- 
tion of the Sabbath, as enjoined in the fourth command 
of the Decalogue. And we must at the same time ad- 
mit, that the original institution was particularly modified 
at the commencement of the Christian dispensation, al- 
though our sacred writings no where expressly require 
such a modification. It cannot but be evident then, that 
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if we should insist apon the necessity of an express di- 
Tine precept, either originally addressed to us, or tranih 
mitted to us by the sacred records, in order to justify us 
in observing the rite of Infant Baptism ; we should con- 
tradict our own practice in regard to another subject 
very analogous to this. 

And what shall we say in regard to female comnitm- 
um 7 The Lord's Supper is allowed to be a divine insti- 
tution. But it was enjoined originally upon the Apostles. 
The command was not given to females ; and there is no 
express mention in the New Testament of their having 
ever received the Lord's Supper. We all believe it to be 
the will of God that they should partake. But how do 
we prove this ? Not by any express command of Christ, 
Not by any definite account in the Scriptures, that they 
actually did partake. The argument on which we rest 
is derived from the reasonableness of the thing ; from the 
uniform practice of the early Christian churches, as set 
forth in Ecclesiastical History ; and from what appears 
to be implied in the Scripture account. That is, we be- 
lieve God has made known his will, that pious women 
should partake of the Lord's Supper, without the least 
appearance of «ny express command requiring it, and 
without any mention 'in the Scriptures of their ever hav- 
bg partaken in the first Christian churches. The single 
question is, by what evidence we are satisfied that they 
ought to partake ? And if we are satisfied in this case, 
without any express command ; why should we not be in 
the other case 1. 

My object in this place is to remove a mistake as to 
the kind and degree of evidence which shall be deemed 
conclusive, and to show that demanding an express pre- 
cept in favor of Infant Baptism, Ihat is, demanding a new 
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aad explicit command in favor of the dedication of chil* 
dred to God by the Christian rite of baptism, would be 
unreasonable and inconsistent I wish every man to set- 
tle it in his mind perfectly and forever, that, in a multi- 
tude of eases, other evidence ought to be received, and 
is received, as satisfactory. 

Consider a moment how we proceed in regard to so 
momentous a subject, as the authority of some of the sa- 
cred writings. Take, for example, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which we receive as having been written by 
inspiration of God. But why do we thus receive itt 
What is the kind of evidence we have of its divine inspi- 
laiion and divine authority ? Do the other Scriptures 
give testimony to this Epistle, and require us to receive 
it 7 No. Does the author of the Epistle inform us that 
he wrote by divine inspiration ? Does he even give us his 
own name? He does neither. We receive this book as 
of dtvine authority, because Ecclesiasticai History feach" 
68 that it ums thus received by the generaiity of the early 
Christians ; whom we know to have been &r better qual- 
ified than we are, to form a right judgment in regard to 
its claims. It is primarily on the ground of such evidence 
as this, that we admit the Epistle into the sacred canon. 
The intrinsic excellence of the Book, and its correspond- 
ence with other parts of Scripture, is also a consideration 
of great weight in favor of its divine authority. But this 
consideration is of a very different nature from what wef 
understand by express, positive proof from the word of 
God. The same as to some other parts of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. What is the kind of evidence which 
we have of their divine inspiration and authority ? 
They are sanctioned by no voice from heaved ; by no 
miracle ; and by no declaration of inspired writers. But 
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do we therefore reject them ? No. We reeeiTe them 
as a part of the sacred canon on the ground of Historical 
evidence. That is, the testimony of antiquity is in their 
%Tor. We rely on that testimony, because it is the tes- 
timony of men competent to judge. And why should 
we not proceed on the same general principles in regard 
to Infant Baptism ? If we ha?e as good evidence from 
history in favor of this, as we have that the Apocalypse^ 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, and some other parts of 
the Bible, were written by inspired men ; how can we 
consistently reject it 1 

Let it be remembered, that we did not originate the 
human mind, or the doctrines and institutions of religion, 
or the evidence which obliges us to believe those doc- 
trines, and observe those institutions. The faculties of 
the mind, the doctrines and precepts of religion, and the 
evidence which supports them, are all of God. The man- 
ner in which he has made known his will, and the kind 
and degree of evidence which he has afforded in favor of 
the truths and duties of religion, are unquestionably con- 
formed to our intellectual and moral constitution ; and 
they are specially suited to excite us to diligent efforts ; 
to give due exercise to candor ; to make us feel the ne- 
cessity of being guided by the divine Spirit ; and finally, 
to produce such a conviction in us, as will best subserve 
the purposes of moral discipline. It is not God's way to 
give us evidence of the highest possible degree. As to 
many moral and religious truths, the evidence which sup^ 
ports them is far from being so clear and certain, as we 
should naturally expect. It often coines indirectly. It 
comes in the way of inference from other truths more 
plain and obvious. It sometimes consists in a kind of 
iastinctive moral discernment, — a spontaneous operation 

3 
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of our fiieolties, which cannot be easily described. Some- 
times it is the slow result of our experience and observa- 
tion. And if> precept or institution is concerned, de- 
pending nltimately for its authority on a special divine 
revelation ; that revelation is communicated to us through 
the channel of history or traditi(m, and the history or tra* 
dition is frequently attended with no small degree of ob^ 
scurity. It is manifestly our duty, as intelligent beings, 
and in the' diligent use of our rational powers, to hold 
ourselves ready to receive just such evidence, as God is 
pleased to afford. And if any of us should undertake to 
prescribe to him, or to determine beforehand what evi- 
dence we must have to satisfy our faith ; and if we should 
reject every thing, which is not attended with just such 
evidence as we might judge most suitable ; we should 
give up some, if not all of the most important moral tmths, 
and should fall into a state of skepticism, most fearful 
in its influence on our present and our eternal interests. 



LECTURE II. 



'Reasoning of the former Lecture confirmed by particular connderationa in favor 
of Infant Baptism. 1. Ita snitableneas to the relation of parents and chil- 
dren. & Thia lelation had been marked by a relif ioua rite through the Bir 
triaichal and Mosaic dispensation.— Tliat rite respected spiritual blessings^ 
—Objection considered. 

In the last Lectare, I endeavoured to support the 
following position ; namely ; that the want of an express 
declatation of Scripture in favor of InfaM 'Baptism is 
not a vaUd argument against it. 

Thus far my remarks have respected Infant Baptism 
as a religious institution in a general view. But there 
are special considerations in relation to this particular 
rite ; considerations which will give to the remarks I 
have made an additional force. That is to say, there is 
special reason why we should not demand an express pre- 
cept of Scripture for baptizing children, and special rea- 
son why other evidence should satisfy us, that Infant Bap- 
tism is a divine institution. 

The reason is, that a religious rite of long standings 
and intended for the same general purposes with Be^tism, 
had, by express appointment of God, been uniformly ap' 
pitied to infant children. The existence of such a rite^ 
and the high importance which was universally attached 
to it by the people of God, would make it easy to substi^ 
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tnte in its place a rite of the same general import, bat dif- 
ferent in outward form. This last rite, or rather this 
last form of a permanent institution, would require less 
formality of divine injunction — less appearance of inter- 
position on the part of God to introduce it, than to intro- 
duce an institution which, in its design and application, 
is entirely new. Those Christians, who had been famil- 
iar with the previous rite of circumcision, that is, the 
previous mode of consecrating children to God, must 
have been predisposed in favor of Infant Baptism, and 
must have been ready, at any intimation of Christ or his 
Apostles, at once to receive it Yea, they must have been 
ready to fall in with it, as a matter of course. The pub- 
lic consecration of children to God by a religious rite had 
for many ages been a standing practice in the church. 
It came not from Moses, but from Abraham, the father 
of those who believe in all nations. And what is the 
consecration of children to God by Baptism, but a pre- 
vious institution of God, so modified in regard to its forra, 
as to agree with the Christian dispensation t In such a 
case, especially if the original institution was held in 
high estimation, and attended with high endearments ; 
what more could be deemed necessary, than that the di- 
vine will should be made known, as to the new form of 
the institution 1 After such an expression of the divine 
will, we should think that the institution in its new form, 
that is, the dedication of children to God by baptism, 
would immediately go into practice, and that whatever 
pertained to its general design and use, would be contin- 
ued, unless some divine direction was interposed to pre- 
vent. It must then, I apprehend, be manifest to all, that 
in the case now under consideration, there was less occa* 
sion for an express command from God, to give sanctioa 
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and prevalence to the new rite, that is, to the new farm 
of /Ac originalinsHiuiion, than if no rite of similar im* 
port had existed before. 

In this as in other respects, you will perceive a stri- 
king analogy between the institution of Infant Baptism, 
and that of the Christian Sabbath. The institution of a 
sabbathr one day in seven, had been established from the 
ereation of the world. Under the reign of Christ, the 
original institution was to undergo a certain alteration. 
But how was this alteration effected? How was the 
Christian church brought to give up the seventh day, and 
to observe the first, as a Sabbath ? Was an express di* 
vine command formally announced, in regard to the 
Lord's day ? Did God i^ome forth in his majesty, as he 
did on Sinai, and say in the hearing of the apostles and 
early christians, ^' Six days shalt thou labor and do all 
thy work ; but the Jirst day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God V* And was such a commjand as this put on re« 
cord by the inspired writers, and transmitted from one 
generation to another, as the fourth command in the Dec- 
alogue was 1 Nothing like this has taken place ; nor 
have we thought it at all necessary. How then have we 
been brought to give up the seventh day as a Sabbath, 
and to keep the^rs^ in its place ? We find no command 
of Christ or his apostles^ And we find no express deda- 
ration of Scripture, that the Apostles and first Christians 
uniformly kept the first day as a Sabbath. But there are 
several things in the Acts and Epistles, which plainly 
imply that they did so ; and besides this, we have histor- 
ical evidence that the Lord's day was generally observed 
by the early Christian Churches, and that the seventh 
day Sabbath gradually fell into disuse. Thus, without 
any appearance of a positive command, on the ground of 

3* 
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what was practised by those who timt near the apostles, 
and who had the best advantages to form a correct judg- 
ment, and because too, though without any express deckn 
ration of Scripture, there is reason t& think, that such was 
the practice of the Apostles; we feel ourselves authorized 
and obliged to observe the first day of the week as a Sab- 
bath. But would Christians have been so easily satisfied 
of their obligations to keep the Christian Sabbalh, had 
there not been a weekly Sabbath enjoined by divine com- 
mand, and uniformly observed by Grod's people through 
preceding ages ? The more seriously I have reflected 
on this subject, the more fully have I become satisfied, 
that the previous existence of similar observances must 
have produced such an effect on the minds of the fiirst 
Jewish Christians, as perfectly to prepare them to re- 
ceive the Christian Sabbath and Infant Baptism, with- 
out any new enactment, or any explicit declaration what- 
ever in their favor. But they could not have been ppe- 
paved for this, had these institutions been altogether new. 

After considering so particularly the proper' mode of 
reasoning, and suggesting what seemed necessary to pre- 
pare the way for a fair discussion of the subject ; I shall 
proceed to the arguments which, in my view, prove that 
Infant Baptism is required of God. In treating this con- 
troverted subject, I shall take the liberty, ta follow my 
own habit of thinking, and, with little reference to the 
Tiews of others, ^all lay before you those considerations, 
which have had the greatest influence on^ my own mind, 
and which, after much anxious inqmry, hare conducted^ 
me to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The first consideraticm I shall suggest is, that th^ rite 
4^ Infant Ba^ism manifestly corresponds with the nofo- 
ral relaHon. between pargnts and Mldrexu It ie opt 
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enough to say that there is no inconsistency between the 
two things, and that the relation of parents and children 
eao aftbrd no objection against Infant Baptism. For 
nothing is mor^ e?ident than that this rite has a perfect 
mtabkness to the relation of parents and children. This 
relation is of such a nature and attended with such cir* 
cttiDstanees, that In&nt Baptism becomes obviously, and 
in the highest degree, just and proper. I acknowledge, 
that this argument does not by itself, prove Infant Bap- 
tism to have been appointed by God, and to be obligate* 
ry upon Christians. But it shows at least, that, if God 
is pleased to appoint it, the appointment must be regard* 
ed as having a perfect fitness and propriety. It shows too, 
that we ought readily to fall in with the practice, if there 
is any plain indication of God's will in its favor ; that a 
lower degree of evidence is sufficient to bring us under 
obligation to adopt it as a divine institution, than if it 
had no such obvioue fitness. 

This view of the subject cannot be considered as ob« 
jectionable by any one, who well considers how we form 
our opinions in regard to many other subjects. How, 
for instance, do we reason in regard to a subject referred 
to in the last Lecture, that is, female eommuman ? We 
say, it is manifestly suiiaide ; that pious women have the 
same reason to commemorate the death of Christ, as 
pious men ; that its being enjoined in general terms is a 
sufficient indication of the divine will in regard to the or- 
dinance, and that pious women, having all the general 
reasons to partake of the ordinance with pious men, have 
3 fair title to partake, on the ground of the general ap- 
pointment, without waiting for a commaiid addressed 
specifically to them« But we could not think this correct 
in any case, where there waa no evident fitness in the 
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thing itself, aod where eirerjr thing must depend on a 
positive divine precept. 

The same as to the Lord's day. We perceive it to 
be altogether jfi5^ nnd proper, that so important an event 
as the resurrection of CHrlst should be commemorat- 
ed, and that the day, on which it took place, should 
be consecrated to the honor of the Saviour, by all 
his followers. In this way we are prepared to think 
favorably of changing the Sabbath from the seventh day 
to theirs/. And being thus impressed with the fitness of 
the thing, we are easily satisfied with the circumstan- 
ces, which indicate that this is the will of God. When 
we find that the Apostles and first Christians observed 
that day, and that it became the practice of Christian 
churches universally to do so ; we feel at once that the 
practice was' suitable ; that it corresponded with the na* 
ture and ends of the Christian religion, and that what the 
apostles and first Christians did, manifested the pleasure 
of God ; and so, without suspicion, we fall in with the 
prevailing practice. But had we no such perception of 
the fitness of the thing ; how could prevailing practice 
have such an effect'upon us ? . 

In forming our judgment on such a subject as this, 
we should keep in mind, that God has given us rea- 
son and moral sense, and thus rendered us capable of 
discerning the relations of things, and of determining, in 
most cases, what is suitable to those relations ; and that 
it is often in this way only, that we are able to discover 
the will of God. 

The relation existing between parents and children 
is seldom taken into serious consideration ; and it is still 
more seldom the case, that its nature and importance are 
rightly apprehended. A little attention to the circum- 
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Stances of this relation, particnlarly to the aflbeticms which 
attend it, the obligations involved in it, and the conse* 
quences resulting from it, will satisfy any one, that it is 
among the most interesting and momentous relations on 
earth. 

Every human being, from the commencement of his 
existence, is the object of an affection indescribably ar- 
dent and tender. This affection, which lodges in the 
hearts of parents, and results necessarily from the consti- 
tution they have received from their Creator, is universal, 
exc^t where that constitution is greatly perverted. 
Whenever a child is born, an affection springs up in the 
hearts of his parents, which will afford protection to his 
weakness ; which will prompt them to constant, untiring 
labors, and make it even a pleasure for them to forego 
the common gratifications of life, and to endure selMe- 
Dial, watching, and fatigue, for the sake of that helpless 
being who is entrusted to their care.* For a time this 
affection <^rates without rational intercourse, without 
acquaintance, and without any return of service, or even 
of gratitude; for of every thing like this the new-born 
infant is incapable. Parental affection is fixed and du- 
rable. Causes which extinguish other kinds of affection, 
generally leave this in all its strength, and often prove an 
occasion of increasing its warmth and activity: The af- 
fection of parents, instead of ceasing with the feebleness 
and the wants of their offspring, extends its kind regards 
over his whole life, and when regulated by religious prin- 
ciple, aims at nothing less than to promote his happiness 
through an immortal existence. 

Now the mere fact that the relation of parents to 
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* See Brown's JLecturee oa the Philosophy of the mind. / 
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their oflbpring is attended with an affection of so unpar- 
alleled a nature, marks this relation as one of vast con- 
sequence, and indicates that God intended to make it 
subservient to very important ends in his government. 

This relation involves high obligations. The pre- 
cepts of God's word on this subject are such as sound 
reason must approve. Parents are required to bring i^ 
their children in the nurture and admomtien of the Lord, 
.The duties of parents are so various and constant, that, 
if rightly performed, they roust occupy a considerable 
portion of human life ; and they are so arduous, as to re- 
quire a high effort of our rational and moral powers, and 
the aids of God's Holy Spirit. These duties are so im- 
portant, that they cannot be neglected without consequen- 
ces the most fatal to the interests of the chiirch and the 
world. The duties of parents, and the influence which 
they ought to possess over their children, must generally 
be considered as the chief means of forming the charac- 
ter, of the rising generation, and preparing them for use- 
fulness ; the chief means of saving the souls of men, and 
propagating the Christian religion from one generation to 
another. 

These remarks are all confirmed by the word and prov- 
idence of God. From the beginning of the world, the char- 
acter and condition of children have generally resulted 
from the conduct of parents. The peculiar character of 
a tribe or nation has commonly been derived from the 
character of its father or head. This extends to the re- 
ligious as well as to the social and secular character. 
The history of the Christian church shows that, after it 
has once been established in any place, it has depended, 
for its continuance and increase, chiefly upon the suc- 
cess of parents in prmnoting the piety of their children. 
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71ie fofegoiDg remarksiare Dot made to prove, that it 
is in fact the appointment of Qod that children should be 
baptized; but to show, that, according to oar best Tiews 
of the subject, Infant Baptism has an obvious fitness. If 
the rdation between parenta and children is so vastly inw 
portant ; it is aanifestly premier that it should have some 
mark set upon it, to show in what estimation it is held by 
the Creator of the world. And as this relation involves, 
in so high a degree, the interests of religion ; it is mani- ' 
festly proper that it should be marked by a religious riie. 
If a public religious rite may be properly used for the 
porpose of impressing truth or duty on the minds of men 
in any case ; it may surely be in this. Thus the consid- 
erations above stated, though they do not directly prove 
Infent Baptism to be a divine institution, are sufficient to 
show that such a seligious rite entirely corresponds with 
the nature and design of the relation between parent! 
and children, and that it is very reasonable that such a 
relation should be marked by some expressive sign. 

My second argument is, that the relation between pa^ 
rents and children was oUuaUy marked by a divinely a^ 
pointed and significant rite, through the Patriarchid and 
Mosaic economy. 

Here observe that the same rite was appointed for 
parents and children. Observe too, that this rite, intend- 
ed for children as well as parents, did not originate in 
the Mosaic ritual^ but in the family of Abraham, the fath* 
erofall believers, whether Jews or Gentiles, and was 
practised among the IsraeliteafnHU generation to genera- 
tion till the death of Christ. 

This rite evidently had a primary relation to spirHuat 
blessings. It was a confirmation 6f that most gracious 
and spiritual promise which Qod made to Abraham, I 
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wiU be a Ood to thee and to thy seed. Circumcisum^ the 
Apostle tells us, Rom. 4: 11, was a seal of the righteous^ 
ness of faith which Abraham had while undrcumcised, 
God's covenant with Abraham and his posterity did in- 
deed include a great variety of temporal blessings ; par- 
ticularly, their title to the land of Canaan, and all their 
institutions and laws relating to their worldly state. But 
these were only appendages of the spiritual good secured 
to the obedient by the divine promises. The promises of 
that economy were as high and spiritual, as any contain- 
ed in the Scriptures ; and the principal one, / will be 
your Gody is referred to in the New Testament, as in- 
volving the most precious Gospel blessings. Heb. 6: 10. 
3 Cor. 6: 16. The old Testament economy contained 
also the most spiritual and holy precepts. It contained 
the decalogue, and various other commands, requiring ho^ 
liness of heart and life. The character which God exhib- 
ited was the same under the former dispensation, as un- 
der the latter. The character, which he required of those 
who were under the former economy, was the same as fae 
required of the followers of Christ. Thou shaU love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart. Be ye holy, for I am 
holy. Dent 6: 5. Lev. 20: 7. Matt. 22: 37. 1 Pet 1: 15, 16. 
It may indeed be alleged, that the Israelites, as a na- 
tion, were not holy; that they did not render to God a 
sincere spiritual service, and that the economy, under 
which they were placed, did not in fact secure to them 
spiritual blessings. This is true. Bat this is not to be 
charged to that system of laws and rites and promises, 
which God gave for their benefit, but to themselves. 
Had they been obedient to the laws of that economy, cir- 
cumcision would have been an actual confirmation to 
them of spiritual blessings. Now surely we are not to 
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Judge of the nature of the former economy from the char- 
acter of those who were placed under it. As a general 
fact, their character was directly contrary to the nature 
and design of that economy ; — as really so, as the char- 
acter of the bulk of nominal Christians in the roost cor- 
rupt age of the church has been .contrary to the design of 
the Christian economy. But who would think of urging 
the degraded, corrupt character exhibited at any time by 
Dominal Christians, as a proof that the Christian dispen- 
sation was not intended to be of a spiritual nature, or that 
its rites were not intended to be signs of spiritual bless- 

I 

iogs ? No distinction can be more obvious, than that be- 
tween the real nature of a divine economy, and the man- 
ner in which it is used by those who are placed under it. 
As to the former economy, the question is dot, what was 
the actual character of the Israelites ; but what was the 
character which they ou^^ to have possessed, — the char- 
acter which the precepts and the spirit of the dispensa- 
tion required them to possess ? Now if, from generation 
to generation, they had been obedient and holy according 
to the laws of that economy ; who could ever have 
doubted that the economy was a spiritual one, and that 
circumcision was a seal of spiritual blessings ? So far as 
they kept God's covenant, it was in fact a seal of spiritu- 
al blessings both to parents and children. It set forth 
God's design, that the true religion, with all its attendant 
benefits, should, by means of parental faithfulness and 
prayer, be transmitted from one generation to another. 
And if the Israelites universally from Abraham to Christ 
had truly conformed to that divine institution ; then cir- 
cumcision would have been in fact what it was designed 
to be, a confirmation of God's promise, / tmll be a God 
to thee and thy teed. And let me repeat it, that the 

4 
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nature and design of a rite, instituted by God, cannot be 
altered by the disobedience and perrerseness of men. 

I well know that there are some passages in the New 
Testament, especially in the Epistle to the Ghdatians, and 
to the Hebrews, which seem at first view to militate 
against what I have advanced in regard to the spiritaal 
nature of the Mosaic economy. This is a subject which 
requires a longer and more minute investigation, than 
would be proper in this place. I must therefore refer you 
to what others have written, after suggesting two things, 
which I think very obvious. 

First The Apostle in his whole argument in Gal. in. 
makes a distinction between the Mosaic economy, or law, 
and God's covenant with Abraham ; and he takes spe- 
cial pains to teach, that the covenant with Abraham was 
unalterable; that believers in Christ come under that 
very covenant ; that they are Abraham^s seed, and heirs 
according to the promise, that is, the promise made to 
Abraham ; and that it is the blessing of Abraham, — 
the blessing promised to Abraham and his seed, which 
all believers inherit. It must therefore be obvious, that 
whatever there was in the Mosaic economy which was 
earthly and changeable, Ood^s covenant with Abraham 
flwu spiritual and immutable^ securing all the blessings, to 
which believers in Christ are entitled. And it must not 
be forgotten, that circumcision was first appointed to be 
the seal, not of the Mosaic economy, but ofthis spirit" 
ual and immutable covenant of God with Abraham, 

Second. When in Heb. viii. the writer says, that the 
first covenant, (evidently meaning the Mosaic or Sinai 
covenant,) was faulty and ineffectual, that it had waxed 
old and was ready to vanish away ; he evidently refers to 
.the JLevitical Priesthood^ and the andeni ritual, which 
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were both appointed only for temporary parposes, and 
were to cease after the death of Christ. If so, then what 
reason is there to doubt that a spiritual and unchangea^ 
ble covenant, the same as the one made with Abraham, 
was contained in the Mosaic dispensation 1 The spiritual 
precepts and promises found there clearly prove that it 
was so in fact. Accordingly, circumcision, though it 
was connected with the Mosaic ritual and made a part of 
it, was still, through that whole dispensation, what it was 
originally designed to be, a confirmation to all true saints, 
of the spiritual blessings secured by God's covenant with 
Abraluim, 

The genera) position then stands firm, that the cove- 
nantf of which circumcision was appointed to be the seal, 
was spiritual, gracious, and immutable. 
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The Chriftian religion founded on the Old Testament Scriptiiret. We eanooi 
conclude that Cfarift did not fire fpeeific inatructionfl on any subject from the 
fact that rach inBtrnctionf are not recorded. — The Scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament imply that the children of helioTers are to be baptised. — Rale of inter- 
pretation; TIB. we must put ourselTes as f ar a« may be, in the place of those 
who gave, and of those who received instruction. Circumstances of those 
to whom Christ gave the commission to proselyte and baptise all nations 
How they must have understood this commission. Proselyte Baptism.— CSen- 
eral representation of Scripture and course of providence. 

^/Ve now come to the introduction of the Christian 
dispensation, and the appointment of Baptism as a sign 
of discipleship to Christ, or, which is the same thing, a 
seal of God's covenant with believers. 

Here let me remark, first, that the Christian religion 
teas evidently founded upon the Old Testament Scriptures^ 
and was a continuation of the religion there taught. 
Christ frequently declares, that the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament make known his character, and the princi- 
ples of his gospel. He frequently appeals to the Law and 
the Prophets and the Psalms, for the confirmation of what 
he taught. The Apostles do the same, and clearly make 
it known to be their wish, that the soundness of their in- 
structions should be tested by the Scriptures. And we 
well know that, whenever they speak of the Scriptures, 
they refer to the Old Testament. Carefully peruse the 
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Evangelists, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles, 
and see in what manner Christ and the Apostles treat the 
Scriptures, and how they labor to show, that Christianity 
is not a new religion^ but the very religion which was 
taught in the Law and the Prophets : — from which con- 
sideration they most justly conclude, that no man can re- 
ject Christianity without rejecting the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and that no one can truly believe those Scrip- 
tures without believing Christianity. 

I cannot think that any quotations in proof of the 
foregoing remarks will be thought necessary by those who 
are conversant with the Scriptures. 

From such a view of the subject it seems very natural 
to conclude, that any general principle of religion, and 
any practice, established under the former economy, 
will be continued, though it may be in a different 
form, under the Christian economy, unless the reasons 
have ceased on which that principle or practice was 
founded, or unless God has expressly set it aside. For ex- 
ample. It is just to conclude that public worship^ which 
was established under the former dispensation, will be 
continued under the latter, though doubtless with such 
changes in Xheform, as the peculiarities of the Christian 
economy shall require. If Christ or his Apostles ever in- 
timated to the Jews, that a change was necessary as to 
the spirit or substance of their religion, they did it, un- 
questionably, with reference to the corruptions and abu- 
ses which had prevailed, not with reference to the reli- 
gion which was actually taught in the Old Testament. 

The institution of the Sabbath, which has already 
been referred to, furnishes another illustration of the pro- 
priety of our reasoning on the present subject. This in- 
stitution rests on the essential principles of our intellec** 

4# 
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tual and moral nature. There must be a sacred day,- 
day devoted to the worship of God. There is the same 
reason for it under both dispensations. The change 
then, if there be any, must relate to outward form and 
drcumstanee. By the will of him who is the Lord of the 
Sabbath, the particular day to be observed under the 
Christian economy is different, and the observance at- 
tended with fewer and simpler ceremonies. Still there is 
a sacred day every week under the present dispensation, 
as really as there was under the Jewish or Patriarchal. 
In respect to the necessity and utility of such a day, and 
the command of God to observe it, there is no change. 

The same appears to be true in regard to the seal of 
God's covenant, and of the relation which his people sus* 
tain to him. The importance of such a seal to promote 
in the highest degree the ends of religion, must be obvi- 
oiis to all who are acquainted with the constitution of the 
human mind ; and it must be equally obvious in all ages. 
It is reasonable therefore to think that, under both dis> 
pensations, God's covenant will have a seal, whatever 
difference there may be in the form of it. Why should 
not the unalterable relation of children to parents, and 
of both to God^ be marked by a religious rite now, as 
well as formerly ? According to the will of God, that 
rite, under the former economy, was circumcision ; un* 
der the present, it is baptism. The general import of the 
rite is the same; its form is champed. 

But, I remark, secondly, that we cannot certainly 
conclude that our Saviour did not give his Apostles spe* 
cific instructions on this or any other subject , merely be^ 
cause such instructions are not preserved in the records of 
the New Testament. The Evangelists have given us no 
more than a very summary account of what Cfarist taught 
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during his public ministry. They could do nothing more 
than this, as John plainly suggests at the end of his gos- 
pel ; where he tells us, that if all should he written, the 
world itself could not contain the books. We are not, 
however, to infer from this, that the instructions of Christ, 
which are not found in the sacred records, were unim- 
portant ; or that they had no effect, or were of no use ; 
or even that their effect does not reach to the present 
day, or that they are of no use to us. They were design- 
ed to have their primary and direct influence on the 
minds of the Apostles themselves, who were to be teach- 
ers of the Christian religion, and were, at the commence- 
ment of Christ's reign, to give a right direction to all the 
affairs of his kingdom. Accordingly, the effect of Christ's 
instructions to them must have appeared in the constitu- 
tion and form of the churches which they established. 
In various respects this is the only method in which it is 
possible for us to determine what Christ's instructions 
were. And under proper restrictions, it is a just and 
satisfactory method. 

From the effects which the Apostles produced, we 
may learn what they did. And from what they did, we 
may learn what instructions they received from Christ. 
In this way we proceed in regard to the Passover, and 
the Seventh-day Sabbath. There is no record of any 
direction of Christ to set aside either of them. But we 
find that they were set aside among those Christians whom 
the Apostles taught From this we may reasonably con- 
clude what instructions the Apostles gave ; and then, 
what they received from Christ. And we form this con- 
clasioa respecting the last, without the mention of any 
command or counsel from Christ to his Apostles, or from 
the Apostles to Christian converts. We find, farther, 
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that Christians did, in some special sense, observe the 
first day of the week. This the sacred records clearly 
show. We learn from other sources, that while the Sev- 
enth-day Sabbath gradually ceased to be observed in the 
primitive churches, the Lord's day was observed in 
its place. From these circumstances we infer what 
the Apostles taught the first Christians, and what they 
themselves were taught by Christ. And I venture to 
say, if the New Testament were altogether silent re- 
specting the first day of the week being made a sacred 
day, and if we only found that the Christian church does 
now uniformly observe the Lord's day, as a Sabbath, and 
that this has been the case from the time of the first 
Christian churches; we should be satisfied that such was 
the will of Christ ; that he had so instructed the Apostles, 
and that they had so instructed the first Christians. 

The same general remarks apply to the present sub- 
ject. There is no mention made in the ^ew Testament 
of any definite instructions of Christ to the Apostles, or 
of the Apostles to Christians, in regard to the baptism of 
little children. But can we infer from this, that no defi- 
nite instructions were given ? Such instructions might 
have produced the efiect designed, first, upon the Apos- 
tles themselves, and then, through them, upon the minds 
of Christian concerts. And it may remain for us to learn 
what those instructions of Christ and the Apostles were, 
from what we discover to have been the practice of the 
first churches. We should unquestionably reason just so 
now, in a similar case. Suppose, without any previous 
' knowledge of the subject, we should visit a place in Af- 
rica, where a Christian missionary had successfully 
preached, and founded a church, he having been the only 
minister of the gospel who had. labored in that place. 
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And suppose our visit to take place some time after his 
death. Would not the prevailing usages of that church 
show, to our perfect satisfaction, what instructions he 
gave ? If we should find it the practice of that church 
to baptize only adult believers, and to do it by immersion ; 
should we not conclude at once, that the minister who 
taught them was a Baptist ? But if we should find that 
the church, thus founded by his faithful labors, and gui- 
ded by his wisdom, was in the practice of baptizing their 
infant children, and that this had been their uniform 
practice from the beginning ; should we not conclude 
that he taught them to baptize their children ? Most 
certainly men in general, of whatever denomination, 
would judge in this manner, and would be satisfied what 
the instructions of any distinguished missionary were, 
from the prevailing usages of a church founded by his in- 
fluence. And such would be the conclusion we should 
form, for a long time after his decease, unless the influ- 
ence of subsequent teachers of different views, or some 
other visible causes, had operated to produce a change. 
Indeed it is clear, that the form and usages of a church 
in any place must be derived from the principal teacher, 
and conformed to his views. And if those Christians 
who deny Infant Baptism, could, among the treasures of 
antiquity, discover a history bearing every mark of au- 
thenticity, and containing a particular account of the 
churches in Asia Minor immediately after the days of the 
Apostles, and if that history should plainly affirm that 
those churches never baptized children, and that the 
children of believers, on coming to adult years and pro- 
fessing their faith in Christ, were then baptized ; I say, 
if those who deny Infant Baptism, could find from au« 
tbentic records, that such was the usage of those church- 
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es; they woald doubtless thiok this to be a valaable 
discovery, and the uniform practice of those churches to 
baptize adult believers, and those only, to be a valid proof 
that they were so taught by the Apostles. 

But I shall now proceed to argue the point from the 
inspired records, just as they are. My position is, that 
the Scriptures of the New Testament^ understood accordr 
ing to just rules of interpretation^ imply that the children 
of believers are to be baptized. 

The rule of interpretation, which is of the highest 
consequence, and which will aid us most in discovering 
the true meaning of the Scriptures in relation to the sub- 
ject now before us, is, that we put ourseUoes^ as far as 
may &e, in the place of those who gave instruction, and of 
those who received it. 

You will easily perceive the importance and necessity 
of this rule. For in numberless instances, a declaration 
or direction derives its peculiar meaning from the con- 
sideration of the person who speaks, or of those to whom 
he speaks. Who does not know that the same combi- 
nation of words has a very different meaning in one place 
from what it has in another ? Even when the general 
sense of the words is the same, the circumstances of 
the case must determine the extent of meaning which 
they bear, or what is implied in the application of them 
to the subject in hand. Some fact, some particular cus- 
tom, or habit of thinking, may give them a specific signifi- 
cation ; and without taking such fact or custom into view 
we shaU be likely to miss the exact sense and import of 
the words. In how many instances should we be at a 
loss respecting the meaning of historians, poets, and or- 
ators, without taking into account the age and place in 
which they lived, and the character, laws, and usages of 
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the people with whom they were cooTeraaat,«]id for whom 
they wrote. 

As a single illastration of the importance of this prin- 
ciple ; look at a text in the Old Testament, in which 
God requires that the Sabbath should be sanctified. 
How do you ascertain which day is meant ? Simply by 
considering what previous instructions and commands 
were given to the Israelites on the subject, and what their 
usage was. In this way we are satisfied that the seventh 
day was meant Look now at a law, in an English or 
American statute book, requiring the people to abstain 
firom secular business on the Sabbath. How do you ascer- 
tain which day is meant here 1 In the same manner as 
before, — by considering what has been the usage of Chris- 
tians generally, and particularly of that people for whom 
the law was made. In this way we are satisfied that the 
Jirst day of the week must be meant 

Let us now come directly to the subject. Christ ap- 
pointed Baptism to be administered to all who should be- 
come proselytes to his religion, that is, to all Christians ; 
and when he was about leaying his Apostles, who were 
to be employed as the instruments of converting the 
world, he gave them this commission ; *' Go ye, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." The word 
fta&flT€vaaTt, rendered teach, properly signifies, make dis* 
eipks; proselyte f convert to the Christian reUgian. The 
commission then is this ; **Go ye, proselyte^ or makedisr 
dpies of all natioHSf baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost:' This 
command was given by a Jew, who was perfectly ac- 
qaamted with all the institutions and laws appertaining 
to the religion of the Jews ; with the customs and ussfos 
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of that people, and with the dispensations of divine provi« 
dence towards them. And the command was addressed 
to Jews. Now whatever there was in this general cir- 
cumstance, which could have an influence upon the mean* 
ing of the command, or which would naturally cause it 
to be understood in one way or in another, is worthy of 
special attention. 

Let it be considered then, that the Jews had long 
been accustomed to making proselytes from Paganism to 
their religion. The obligation to do this had been 
brought to view in the divine law, and rules had been 
given for the proper treatment of proselytes. To make 
proselytes was regarded as a great object ; and the eP* 
forts of the Jews to bring others to embrace their religion 
were crowned with extensive success. Proselytes were 
numerous both in Greece and in Rome ; and it seems 
that, after the persecuting reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
some whole nations, as the Idumeans; Itureans, and Mo- 
abites professed the Jewish faith. And whenever Gen- 
tiles embraced the Jewish religion, they were treated in 
regard to circumcision, according to the Jewish law ; 
that is, they were circumcised, — parents and children. 
This was the law of the Jews ; and this was the uniform 
practice. Hence it must be easy to determine, how 
Christian Jews would be likely to understand the duty 
of proselyting idolaters and unbelievers to the true reli«» 
gion. Suppose that God, previously to the Christian dis- 
pensation, had selected twelve Jews, and sent them forth 
to convert Greeks and Romans to their religion, and 
without any mention of children, had merely given them 
this commission ; Go ye, proselyte and circumcise them. 
Would they not have understood such a commission as 
requiring them to circumcise the children of converted 
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Greeks and Romans ? Unquestionably tiny would. 
And why ? Because they were Jews^ and had akoayi 
been accustomed to the circumcision of children^ as weUas 
of parents. In obedience to this divine command, they 
would have gone to the people specified, and in all the 
instances in which men were made proselytes, would 
have circumcised them and their children. 

Again. Suppose, in such a case, a command had 
been given, which included baptism with circumcision; 
thus : Go yej and proselyte those nations^ circumcising 
and baptizing them. Still not a word about children; 
but simply, go and proselyte those nations to Judaism^ 
circumcising and baptizing them. Most certainly they 
would have understood that baptism, as well as circumci- 
sion, was to be applied to proselytes and their children. 

But suppose that baptism had been put in the place of 
circumcision, as the sign to be put upon proselytes to 
Judaism ; and so the command to those Jewish teachers 
had been; Go ye, proselyte and baptize^ the people of 
Greece and Rome. Must they not have understood the 
command in the same way ? Surely those who were 
acquainted with the commands and institutions which 
God gave to Abraham and to Mose^, and who had always 
been accustomed to observe them, could have had no 
doubt, that the rite which marked the relation of prose- 
lytes to God, was to be applied to their children also. 

Thus far all must have the same opinion. Such a 
divine command to Jews before the time of Christ, 
whether it appointed Circumcision only, or. Circumci- 
sion^ together with Baptism, or Baptism instead of Cir- 
cumcision, as a mark to be applied to those who were 
proselyted to the Jewish religion, must have been under- 

5 



-stood as intended to be afiplied tflso to the dUZirsn of 

)>roselyte8. 

You wifl keep in mind that I am now availing myself 
)6f one of the most important principles of interpretaticMi, 
and attempting to show, what infloence must have beeti 
)>rodaced upon the meaning of Christ's direction by the 
circumstance, that he was a Jew, and that he gave the 
direction to Jews, whose laws and usages had been what 
ihe Scriptures represent. 

But, to illustrate this principle still farther ; suppose 
it to hhv'e been the appointment of our Saviour, after his 
public ministry began, that Circumcision should be ap* 
plied to converts to Christianity, as- it had been to con- 
Yerts to Judaism ; and suppose him to have said to his 
Apostles ; " Go ye, proselyte all nations, and cireumeUe 
them," — making no mention o^ children. Could the Apos- 
tles have doubted a moment, in such a case, whether cir- 
cumcision was meant to be applied to the children of prosh 
elytesl But why should we suppose they would put adi^ 
ferent construction upon the commission they received 
'from Christ, because Baptism was made the sign of pros- 
elytes, instead of Circumcision? There is evidently 
nothing in the import of the sign, which would require 
any difference in its application. For Baptism is ap- 
poiiited simply as a mark, or sign, to be put upon those 
who are proselyted to Christianity. If Circumcision had 
been continued, and Christ had commanded it to be put 
upon Christian proselytes, as it had been upon proselytes 
to the religion of Moses ; the meaning and use of it would 
liave been the same, as the meaning and use of Baptism. 

But there is another consideration which may help to 
satisfy us stiil farther, how the Apostles must have un- 
derstood their commission to baptize converts to Cbri»- 
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tiaBky ; namely ; the piwums prqeiice'of Ae Jtwt iQ ^p- 
tize prosefytesm 

The eTidenee of such a practice amoog the Jews ha^ 
been salisfacloFy to many men of dktingiiifiked learDing 
and eoand judgment. Knapp, io hi9 Theology, gives 
the (bllowiBg brief view of the arguments in proof of 
Proa^yte Baptism ; aamely ; *' The unanimous testimoQ| 
of all the Rabbins ; the universality of this practice among 
the Jews oi the second century ;" (aud he says, il 
eon scarcely be theugki ikai they would haoefirU adepU 
ed U from CkristioHs^ who tpere so haUd and desptsed. bg 
them ;) '* the strihing similarity of the Jewish ei^essions 
oonoerniog the baptism of ptio^elytes, ta those which ot^ 
cur in the New Testament respecting the Christian fite ; 
and the circurastanee that JosephuSi in his, l^cco^nt of 
John the Baptist, does not es^press the least surprise ^t 
the practice of haptienu, as a uew and u^wcmted cere* 
mouy." Knapp suggests also, iprhat } think to be ^&iexr 
ving ot special consideration, that if the haptiW; of 
proselytes was customary among the fevf^ at otr before 
the time of Christ, many things could be expljAined moir? 
Glearly from this circumstance, than in any other wsj^.* 

If then it had been the custom of the Jews to haptia^e 
proselytes to their religion, as we certaiqly l^ycs lUUf^ 
reason to think ; it is clear that the Baptifo^ of Proser 
lytes by John and by Christ was no new thii^g. ]t is at 
any rate clear, that Baptism, as a vdigiou^ rite^ w^ i^t 
new, hut had been fiimiliarly known among th^ ^Qwai, 

* Tbone who wuk to inveetigate thi9 subject (or them9«ly«^, 
are referred to Ligphtfoot, on Jolm m. Mich^elis Dp|^.. M^Q. 
Emesti Vindicis arbitrii diyioi^ i 49. W^lPa Histo^ of Baptism, 
Jahn^s Archaeol. Wetstein on Matt. 3: 6. and the works of DsuitS| 
Z«i|^ler, Less, and others. 
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from the time of Moses. So that John, the foreranner 
of Christ, did not institute a new rite, but took one which 
had been long used for ceremonial purification, and which 
probably had been used in the case of proselytes to the 
Jewish religion ; and applied it to those Jews who listen- 
ed to his instructions, and gave signs of repentance. And 
afterwards Christ ordained, that Baptism, which had been 
thus used among the Israelites for purification, and had 
been applied to Jews who repented under the preaching 
of John, and probably to converted Gentiles, should 
from that time be applied to all in every part of the world, 
who embraced Christianity. The work of proselyting 
men to the true religion had before been carried on with- 
in narrow limits. It was now to be carried on exten- 
sively ; and Baptism, in the Christian form, was now to 
be administered to all proselytes. ** Go ye, and proselyte 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." In judging 
of the true meaning and intent of this commission, the 
Apostles would naturally consider in what manner Bap- 
tism had been administered, and particularly, its having 
been applied \o proselytes and their children^ — if, as we ap- 
prehend, that was in fact the case. This last circumstance, 
in addition to the one with which they were so familiar, 
that of having children, as well as parents, consecrated 
to God by circumcision, must have had a direct and de- 
cisive influence upon the construction which the Apos- 
tles put upon their commission, and must have led them 
to conclude, that, under the Christian dispensation, 
children, as well as parents, were to be devoted to God 
by Baptism, unless some contrary instruction was given to 
prevent such a conclusion. '' If Christ in his command 
to baptize all, Matt, x^viii. had wished children to be 
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excepted ; he must have expressly said this. For since 
the first disciples of Christ, as native Jews, knew no oth- 
er waj than for children to he introduced into the !»• 
raelitish church hy circumcision ; it was natural that 
they should extend this to Baptism, if Christ did not ex* 
pressly forbid it. Had he therefore wished that it should 
not be done, he would surely have said so in definite 
terms."* 

Another consideration which shows, that it must have 
been perfectly consistent for the Apostles to understand 
their commission in the manner above stated, is, that the 
Scriptures so often represent parents and children as re- 
ceiving the same treatment from divine providence, and 
as being closely connected together in respect to their 
most important interests. '' I will be your God, and the 
God of your seed." — " Visiting the iniquities of the fa- 
thers upon the children unto the third and fourth gene- 
ration of them that hate me, and showing mercy unto 
thousands/* — that is, thousands of generations, '' of them 
that love me and keep my commandments." *' That he 
may prolong his days, he and his children.'' " Keep my 
commandments, that it may go well with thee, and with 
thy children after thee." '* They are the seed of the 
blessed of the Lord, and their offspring with them.'* 
With such representations as these the course of divine 
providence had a striking correspondence. It was a 
general fact that, whether mercies or judgments came up- 
on men, their children were partakers of the same. And 
this principle of the divine administration had a special 
reference to the interests of religion. Now the Apostles 
were perfectly acquainted with this principle. They had 



* Knapp^s Theology, recently published in Halle. 
6» 
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the highest reverence for theae^ sacrM 'writiags, which 
exhibited sach views of the coniiexion between parents 
and children ; and they had been brought up under a 
divine economy, which aflbrded continual confirmation 
of what their Scriptures taught in regard to this connex- 
ion. What violence then mast they have done lo all 
those habits of thinking and feeling, which they had de- 
rived from the word and providence of God, had they 
supposed, that parents and children were no kmger to be 
connected together in the interests of religion, or in pub- 
lic and sacred transactions, or that the conn^ion exist- 
ing between them was no longer to be marked, as it al- 
ways had been, with the sign of the dispensation under 
which they were placed. 



LECTURE IV. 



The argvuiMit ftan ttedmiuiwtftMMof tlie ApMdM lenoirBd, andihoim to be 
cooelusfve. — Mode of undentanding a pharter. — Did Christ give any preWoiw 
inatraction which eoold have Batisfied the Apostles in what manner they 
were to nndentami their eommiarion, or how they were to regard oUUim l. 
^IfatL 19: 13, 14 partieularly considered. 

The general position, which I endearoured to sup* 
port in the last Lecture, was this ; that the Apostles^ be- 
ing native Jews, and having the impressions and habits 
of thinking, which pious Jews would necessarily derive 
from a familiar acquaintance with the rites and usages 
inculcated in their Sacred writings, and with the repre- 
sentations there made respecting the divine conduct to- 
wards parents and children, must have understood their 
commission to baptize proselytes, as intended to include 
children with their parents. 

The mode of reasoning, which has been pursued, 
must, I think, be satisfactory. Its conclusiveness rests 
wholly on $ principle of interpretation, which is acknowl- 
edged to be of the first importance ; namely ; that we 
should place ourselves, as far as possible, in the circum- 
stances of those who wrote the Scriptures, and of those 
to whom they were addressed, and in this way endeav- 
our to ascertain the meaning of what was written. From 
Ecclesiastical History we can derive a very conclusive 
argament, that the Apostles did in fact understaiid the 
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institation of Baptism, as intended for believers and their 
children. But why did they understand it in this man- 
ner ? I answer, that without the supposition of any di- 
rect and explicit instruction on the subject from Christ, 
or from the Holy Spirit, there were reasons, in the cir- 
cumstances in which the Apostles were placed, sufficient 
to satisfy them, that such was the design of the institu- 
tion. Take the New Testament just as it is, and con- 
sider what instructions Christ gave his Apostles in re- 
gard to Baptism, particularly his final commission to them 
to go and proselyte an nations^ baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ohost, The proper inquiry is not how Greeks and Ro- 
mans would have understood such a commission; for 
the Apostles were neither Greeks nor Romans, and their 
Lord who commissioned them was neither a Greek nor 
a Roman. Our inquiry is, how such a commission would 
naturally be understood by those who were, both by 
birth and education, Jews ; how it would be understood, 
by those who had derived their opinions and usages from 
the Jewish Scriptures, and were the willing servants of 
one who was himself a Jew, and the King of the Jews ? 
To me it appears evident, that the circumstances of the 
case, taken together, must have had a decisive influence 
in favor of the Baptism of infants. For it was a well 
known fact, that the seal of God's gracious covenant had, 
from .Abraham to that time, been applied to children. 
And this application of it was manifestly grounded on a 
permanent, unchangeable principle, that is, the natural 
relation between parents and children. The mark or seal 
which was appointed to be put upon God's people under 
the reign of Christ, was of the same general import with 
the one previously used. In this view, therefore, there 
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was the same appitrent reason for applying it to the 
children of God's people then, as before. As to its form, 
the sign was changed ; but as to its import , it was the 
same. The relation of good men to Gk>d, which was 
marked by this sign, was the same ; and the relation of 
their children to them was the same. How then could 
the Apostles hare doubted that children were to be treat- 
ed in the same manner ? With their impressions and 
their usages ; with their sacred regard to the princb- 
pies established by the Scriptures, and by the dirine admin- 
istration ; particularly, with their habit of looking upon 
children as being, by God's appointment, closely united 
to their parents in respect to character, and privileges, 
and prospect of happiness ; they must, as it seems to me, 
have understood the command of Christ to baptize Chris- 
tian proselytes, as extending to their children also. Had 
the promise of God, " I will be a God to thee, and to thy 
seed,'* or had the circumcision of the children of God's 
people in connexion with that promise, rested on any re* 
lation or principle, which appertained to the Patriarchal 
or Jewish dispensation in distinction from the Christian ; 
the Apostles, placed at the commencement of the Christ 
tian dispensation, and instructed as they were in regard 
to its nature, would have been satisfied of course, that 
children were no longer to be marked with the seal of 
God's covenant, or to be consecrated to him bj any re- 
ligious rite. But children's being comprehended with 
their parents in the promise of God, and their receiving 
the same mark of his covenant mercy and of consecra- 
tion to him with their parents, all plainly rested upon 
principles, which were universal and immutable, and which 
were to have as much prominence and influence under 
the reign of Christ, as before. 
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'We have seen too, that the reaaoaing in thia «aae is 
analogous to the reasoning, coronioBly relied upmi, in r^ 
lation to the Sabbath. The reason of a Sabbath day 
lies in the nature of man, and in his relation to God, 
and so ii immutable. Consequently, the fourth com- 
mand, however changed as to form, or circumstances, 
must continue as to substance. There must be a so* 
€red day. Its becoming a Christian institution, and its 
being observed on the first day of the week, instead of 
the seventh, alters not the substance of the foarth 
command, nor the obligation of Christians to obey it* 
In the same manner, the reason for InfaaHi'-efmsMration 
lies in the nature and importance of the relation existing 
between children and their parents, and the relation of 
both to God, and so muaf be the same in all ages. This 
relation is as obvious and important, and as worthy of be- 
ing markeil by a religious rite notff, as farmerfy. The 
sign of consecration now is ^apHsm ; and all the rear 
sons in the case conspire to favor the application of k to 
children. Thus we apprehend the subject must have 
presented itself to the minds of the Apostles and* first 
Christians. 

The view which we have adopted on this subject, 
agrees best with the common method of understanding a 
charter, securing to any society of men the enjoyment of 
privileges. Such a charter is, by common consent, to 
be understood in the largest sense it will bear. Suppose 
the grant of privileges to a- society is made in general 
terms; that is, neither the individuals nor classes of men 
belonging to the society are specified. Now he, who is 
entrusted with the execution of the charter in the be- 
stowment of the privileges granted, is bound to bestow 
them on all who can fairty be considered as belonging to 
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the society. And if any one slionld object to tbe be* 
fltowmeiit of the chartered prmfeges on any indiTidnah 
fairly comprehended within the Society, it would be in« 
cnmbent on him to show that those individuals were «►> 
pressfy ticeepted in the terms of the grant. ESspecially 
would it be firoper to give this wide construction to the 
grant, if it were weH known, tbat a previous grant, of 
the same natnre, had expressfy reqmrtd this extensive 
af^lication of its privileges. And it would be a stronger 
reason sttfi for onderitandipg the charter in such a sense, 
if the charter itself were evidently nothing more, than 
the modification, as to outward form, of a preyioos char* 
ter, which was more particular, and which, in the most 
explicit terms, secured its'privileges to those, whose title 
is now^ caHed in question. In such a case, it would aid 
us mach in determining the extent of meaning to be put 
upon the more general terms of the charter in its present 
form, to inquire how it was with the charter when iirsi 
given. And if, on examination, it is found that it was 
the will of the Prince, that the prtTileges, originally grant» 
ed, should be thus extensively applied ; we should be sst* 
isiied at once that the privileges of the charter in its 
present form, were meant to be applied to an equal ex- 
tent,^-4iitJ(055 there was an express Umitaiion. And we 
should feel this satisfaction in the highest pomible degree, 
if it i^[ypeared that the Prince made the alteration in the 
Ibrna of the original charter, with the declared design rf 
carrying itspnmhges to a larger extents 

To make the principle I have laid down perfectly iuh 
telMgible and eatisfactory, suppose the following oasa 
In a time of sudden invasion, a king publishes a decree^ 
thai those, who serve fmthfuQy in the present war^ skaU 
during life he entitled, they and their children, to the in* 
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strueHons oftkepubKc teachers of ieanMg amd reiiffwn, 
and to the attention of authorized physicians^ at ihe pulh 
lie expense. Children are q>ecified ; and so no doubt 
can exist as to the extent of privileges secured by the de- 
cree. Some years after, another war takes place. The 
king, gratified with the results of the former measure, 
again puUishes his decree, and sends it forth to the 
more distant parts of his empire, securing the same privi* 
leges to those who serve faithfully in this war. But the de» 
cree in its present form, contains no distinct mentioD of 
children. During the war the king dies. Afterwards the 
question arises, whether the decree, which he last pub- 
lished, is to be understood as extending the privileges 
specified to the children of those who served in the war. 
On the negative, it is said, the children are not expressly 
aamed in the decree ; and very young children are not 
capable of enjoying all the privileges specified. Oq the 
other side it is said, that in the original decree, publish- 
ed for the very same purpose on a former occasion, chil- 
^en were expressly named, and that their enjoying these 
privileges was never a subject of complaint with any por- 
tion of the community ; that there is the same reason 
for extending the privileges to children now, . as there 
was before ; and that they are as capable of being^ bene- 
fited by them. And it is urged finally, that it was the 
well-known intention of the king in this case, to ofier 
greater privileges, and to hold up higher inducements to 
public service, than on the former occasion. The ques- 
tion is, how the decree, published in the last case, ought 
to be construed. And I am persuaded, the united seo- 
tence of the community would be, that it .was the. will 
of the king in the last case, as well as in the former, to 
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extend tbe prmlegfes speeified in the decree to tiie ekR- 
4rm of tiiose, who were the objects of the royal favor. 

This oonstruction of a decree or charter, securing 
privileges to a particular description of men, and this 
method of arriving at the knowledge of what was the in^ 
tention of the king, cannot be deemed otherwise than 
JQBt and satisfactory. And who, let me adc, would so 
dishonor a king of a generous heart, as to attempt to take 
away (rom the children of his faithful servants, any cf 
those prrviieges, which had, by his express direction, 
heen before conferred upon them in the same circum" 
stances ? 

Now aH the considerations, which would lead us to 
give such a construction to the decree or charter here 
supposed, exist in relation to the subject of Infant Bap« 
tism. Our inquiry is, whether the language, employed in 
Christ's commission to baptize, would naturally be unr 
derstood by his Apostles, as extending to the children of 
believers ? In answer to this inquiry, I have endeavour- 
ed to make it appear, that all the circumstances of the 
case, which can be supposed to have had any influence 
upon the minds of the Apostles, were in favor of extend- 
ing baptism to children, and that, before they could un- 
derstand their commission in any other manner, they 
must have ceased to be children of Abraham, and must 
have erased from their minds all the impressions which 
bad been made upon them by the word and providence 
of God. 

The want of qualificcctions in children is a subject 
which may deserve particular consideration. It is suf- 
ficient, however, for our present purpose, to say, that a 
grant of privileges is often made to children prospective^ 
ly and conditionally, Jn* such cases, some mark or seal 

6 
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of those privileges, such as may be applied to childi^n, 
is always deemed proper ; aod as to the privileges them- 
selves, it is the common understanding, that they be- 
long to children as soon as they have become capable-of 
enjoying them, and have complied with the conditions 
on which they are granted. 

Thus far we have considered merely those circum- 
stances, which would be likely to influence the Apostles 
in their understanding of the meaning of their commis- 
sion. The reasoning has proceeded independently of 
the consideration of any other means, which they might 
have had, of knowing what was the will of their Lord. 

But we shall not stop here, but shall proceed to in- 
quire, whether there was any thing in the previous tn- 
structions of Christ, which could have contributed to saU 
isfy the Apostles in what light he regarded the children 
of his people^ and in what manner he would have them 
treated ; or which could have had any influence on their 
minds in regard to the subject before us. 

Here it is not to be concealed, that all the evidence 
we can have is circumstantial, or by way of inference. 
But such evidence, it will be remembered, is often as sat- 
isfactory as any other. 

The first passage I shall introduce in regard to this 
subject is Matt. 19: 13, 14. " Then were brought to 
Jesus little children, that he should put his hands on 
them and pray ; and the disciples rebuked them. But 
Jesus said, Suffer little children, and forbid them not to 
come unto me ; for of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
And he laid his hands on them." The same thing is 
related in nearly the same manner by Mark, 10: 13, 14, 
and by Luke, 18: 15, 16. In Luke figi^pti is used, 
which denotes young children^ infants* The kingdom 
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of heaven, or the kingdom of God, as Mark and Luke 
have it, unquestionably signifies here, as it generally 
does in the Evangelists, the Christian church, or the 
kingdom of grace which Christ set up in the world, in 
distinction from the Society of God's people, as it existed 
under the former dispensation. It must have been in- 
tended to point out a society or kingdom in distinction 
from that, because it was often spoken of by Christ, as 
what was to come, or was about to be established. 

That part of this passage which relates more directly 
to our subject, is the declaration at the close ; twv yap 
TOMVzmv itnltf iq fiaaikeia tcJi/ ovgavmv ; ^*for to such 
the kingdom of heaven belongs" Christ's church or king" 
dom is theirs. They have a right to its blessings. 

The common rendering of the phrase is, '* for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven ;" — which is commonly under- 
stood to mean, that the kingdom of heaven consists, or is 
made up of such. But the rendering which I have given 
and which I think more exactly agreeable to the sense 
of the original, is the same as is given to a similar phrase 
in Matt. 5: 8, 10. *' Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
6V^ avTfov ioriv i^ fiaailtia rmp ovgavoHv, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven," the kingdom of heaven belongs 
to them ; they have a right to it. The same v. 10. 
** Blessed are they who are persecuted for righteousness' 
sake, OTi ovtmv ifftiv i^ fiaaiXeicc rmv ovgav^v ; for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven ;" it belongs to them. 

The whole verse then will stand thus ; '^ Suffer little 
children, and forbid them not to come unto me ; for to 
such the kingdom of heaven belongs." They are en- 
tided to its privileges and blessings. 

There are two ways of interpreting this declaration. 
According to one of them, the declaration relates to 
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those who r'eHmUe Utih children ; that is, to those who 
are docile, zjdA free f rem ambition andmaiice. They who 
adopt this^sense of the passage, consider the declaratioa, 
" of such is the kingdom of heaven/' as signifying, that 
the kingdom of hearen belongs, not to little children 
ihemselveSf bat to those who are like them ; to real Chris- 
Isoas. 

The principal arguments in favor" of this interpreta- 
tion are the following. 

1. It may be said, this interpretation is suggested by 
the passages in which Christ professedly undevtahes to 
show what character his disciples must possess, from the 
obvious qualities of a little child ; as in Matt 18: 1 — 6. 
The disciples, influenced by feelings of ambition, inquir- 
ed, who Vfos the ^eatest in ChrisV$ kingdom, Christ 
called a little child unto him, and set him in the midst, 
and said ; Verily I say unto you, except ye be converted, 
and become as Utile children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore shall humble 
himself as this little child, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven. And whoso shall receive one such 
little child in my name, receiveth me. But wjioso shall 
offend one of these little ones who believe in me, it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned in the midst of the sea." 
Here the phrase, nautiop toiovtow^ such a child^ is used 
to signify one who resembles a child ; that is, a disciple 
of Christ ; one who believes in Christ, as appears from 
the next verse. When therefore Christ says, in the pas- 
sage under consideration, *^ of such is the kingdom of 
heaven," or to such, that is, to such little children, the 
kingdom of heaven belongs ; he must evidently mean the 
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same, as in the piaee where he speaks expressly of those' 
little ones who believe. 

2. This interpretation of the passage, it is thottght, 
may be defended by what directly follows in the context, 
as Mark and Luke have it. According to these Evan- 
gelists, after Christ says, '* Suffer little children to com^ 
unto me, and forbid them not/' he immediately adds ; 
" Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God, as a 
little child, shall not enter therein." This is evidently 
intended to point out the character of his disciples ; and 
why should not the declaration, '* of such is the kingdom 
of heaven," be understood as referring to the same ? So 
Kuinoel understands it. '' ToiovjOh sunt infantibus 
similes." " Suchf are those who resemble little chil* 
dren.'' And he argues in favor of this sense of the pas- 
sage, by what Christ says immediately after ; " whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, 
shall not enter therein.'* 

3. There is a general reason for giving the passage 
this sense, which, though I have not seen it distinctly 
mentioned by any author, seems to me deserving of par* 
ticular ccMisideration. I refer to the fact, that Christ so 
often took pains to instruct the people as to the nature of 
his kingdom, and the necessary qualifications of those 
who should be admitted to enjoy its blessings, and insist- 
ed upon the preeminent importance of their being like a 
little child, or their being free from pride and malice, 
and possessing a humble, teachable disposition. Now it 
would seem that a declaration of Christ, showing to whom 
his kingdom belongs, would most natufally be intended 
to' refer to the character of true disciples. 

These, so fai' as I know, are the chief reasons which 
0» 
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have been or can be urged in favor of \his sense of the 
passage. 

But there are several considerations of no small 
weight against this interpretation, and in favor of that 
which makes the phrase, *' of such is the kingdom of 
heaven,^^ or, to such the kingdom of heaven belongs , relate 
to the children themselves y and to other children like them. 
The first reason I shall mention is, that xoiovtogy the 
same as $aUs in Latin, properly signifies the nature or 
quality of the thing to which it is applied, and not the 
resemblance which something else bears to it. Accord- 
ingly, the real import of t^v yag roiovtoiv iotlv ii ffaair 
k€ia Twv ovgapo}Pj ''of such is the kingdom of heaven," 
is the same as, of these and such as these is the kingdom 
of heaven, including of course the children themselves, as 
having a right to the blessings of Christ's kingdom. 
This sense of the word, which- is a matter of great con- 
sequence, is easily illustrated from the current use of 
the word in similar circumstances in the New Testa- 
ment. Matt. 9: 8. ^^ The multitude glorified God, who 
had given such power to men ;" i'SiOvaiav TOiamtiv, pow- 
er of such a kindy — this very power, which was so great 
and glorious, being intended, Mark 4: 33. *' With ma- 
ny such parables spake he unto them ;" Thiavtatg Ttapa^ 
ffolalg, with these parables and many others of like kind, 
— most surely including the parables which had just 
been related. Mark 6: 2, — '' that such mighty works 
are wrought by his hands ;" dvfdfifig totamai, the ve- 
ry miracles referred to, which were of such a remarkable 
kind. Luke 9: 9. *' Who is this of whom I hear such 
things ; roiavta, these things, or rather things of such a 
nature as these. Luke ] 3: 2. "Suppose ye that these 
Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, because 
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they suffered such things ; xoiavta the things which had 
JQSt been mentioned, which were of so remarkable a fujt^ 
ture. John 9: 16. ** How can a man that is a sinner do 
such miracles ?" Thiuvra atjfjiela, miracles of so remark" 
able a nature as those just mentioned. So in several 
passages in Romans, xoiavta signifies the very things juH 
before mentioned, which were so manifestly and so highly 
criminal. This appears to be the sense of rowijtog, ex- 
cept when it is employed in a peculiar, unusual manner. 
Accordingly, the phrase, ** of such is the kingdom of 
heaven,'' must mean, of such children as these j the very 
children that were brought to Christ being included. 
The other sense of twv toiovrmv, namely, — of those 
who are Uke these children is the kingdom of heaven, 
that is, of docihy humble men, children themselves not 
being included, would be altogether an exception from 
the prevailing sense, and so ought not to be adopted, 
without very imperious reasons. 

I readily allow that naidlop ioiovjov, in Matt. 18: 5, 
may at first view appear to favor the other interpretation. 
But a careful attention to all the circumstances will lead, 
I think, to a different conclusion. *' Jesus set a child in 
the midst of his disciples, and said, except ye be convert- 
ed, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven." Thus he directed the atten- 
tion of those around him to the character of a true dis" 
ciple. He represented a disciple, a member of his king- 
dom, as like a little child, or as being a child in disposi- 
tion. So that when, in the next verse, he says, *' whoso- 
ever shall receive one such child,** the way was prepared 
for understanding him to mean a person of a lowly ^ispo^ 
sitiony a true disciple. A person of this character had 
been made the subject of discourse, — the subject on 
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wbich the thoogkts of all were fixed. In these circum- 
elances, naidlop zo$ovto¥ must of course have be^ii ta- 
ken to mean a person of a childlike dispasitiorL And 
we find in verse 6, ?pu tUv fitngSp, one of these Utile 
ones, is expressly made to signify one who believes in 
Christ. 

■There is then an obvious difference between the two 
passages. In one, the attention is fixed upon the char- 
aeter of a Christian, as the principal sulked. In conse- 
quence of the method which was taken to illustrate his 
character, it became perfectly natural to call him a child, 
a little child, Uuidiop roiovtov, thus introduced, must 
have been understood to signify a disciple of Christ. 
But in the other passage, the subject presented before 
the mind was, the Utile children themselves. They wete 
brought to Christ for his blessing. Upon them the atteiv- 
tion of all was fixed. To them the objection of the disf 
ciples related. And surely what Christ said in the way 
of reply to that objection , must also have related to them. 
We rest then on a general principle ; namely ; that 
words are to be taken in their literal sense, unless there 
is a plain and satisfactory reason for taking them in a 
metaphorical sense. In Matt. 18: 5, theie is such a rea- 
son. In Matt. 19: 14, there is not. 

My ^cond reason in favor of the interpretation we are 
now considering is, that the declaration, ^' of such is the 
kingdom of heaven,'' is exfHressly made the reason for suf- 
fering little children themselves to come to him, '* Suffer 
little children, and forbid them not to come unto me, riSv 
yoQ Towutrnv^for of such is the kingdom of heaven." 
Both in the New Testament and in Classic Authors yig 
is commonly used, to denote the reason of what has been 
asserted or implied. The declaratito, "for of such . h 
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tbe kingdom of heaven," according to the coiumob ac» 
ceptation of the words, must then be understood to be 
the reasim for suffering the little children themselres uT 
come to him. Bat how could this be a reas<Hi for suf* 
fering the little children to come to Christ, if it were not 
ikey that belonged to his kingdom, but certain others 
who resembled them t When, however, I say that their 
belonging to the kingdom of heaven is given as the reap 
son why tbey should be suffered to come to Christ, I do 
not rely merely on the causative conjunction, ^^o^ ; 
which, though it is commonly used in this sense, is some* 
times used in a different sense. For even if this con* 
junction were omitted, the very collocation ef the worda». 
and the obvious relati<»i of the ideas cotttained in the 
former and in the latter part of the sentence, would 
clearly suggest, that the fact last mentioned was meant 
to be giren as the reason of what was before said. The 
dlsctpies^forbid little children to come to Chriet. He re* 
bakes them» and says, — S^er the Utth chMrem te conm 
unto me ; of such is the kingdom of heuven. Now who» 
could tell why this last should be said, if not meant to be 
a reason for suffering the little children to come 1 And 
U is to be remembered, that the little children did come,, 
and that they came too in consequence of tbajt very di- 
rection which Christ gave respecting them, and which 
was accompanied with such a reason. 

These two considerations ; namely ; the prevailing 
use of the word roiovKav, and the assigning of the last 
circumstance mentioned in the sentence, as the reason of 
the direction just before given, are of great weight, being 
the prominent considerations both of a philological and 
logical nature, which relate to the interpretation of the 
text. And if the last interpretation given is not the 
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right one ; then the word toiomtav is not here used in 
its common sense, and the reason assigned by Christ 
for suffering the little children to come to him, seems to 
have no weight or pertinence. 

Now considering that this interpretation of the text 
is supported by such considerations, we certainly ought 
not to reject it, and to adopt another, without very strong 
and conclusive reasons. But do such reasons exist ? 

Let us first inquire, whether there is any thing in the 
nature of the case^ which is conclusive against this inter- 
pretation. Is the kingdom of heaven, or the Christian 
Church such, as would make it inconsistent to suppose 
that it belongs to children? I answer in the negative ; 
and the propriety of this answer may be made to appear 
in two ways. First ; Christ's kingdom may belong to lit- 
tle children, or they may be members of it, in the high- 
est sense. They may have been designated as heirs of 
salvation, and the grace of God may have sealed them 
for heaven.- No one can show that the actual salvation 
of little children is impossible, or improbable. 

But secondly ; without supposing that all children, 
or even all the children of believers, are actually mem- 
bers of Christ's kingdom in the highest sense ; we may 
consider them as belonging to it, and entitled io its priv- 
ileges, in a lower, though a very important sense. We 
may consider them as sustaining a very near relation to 
their own parents, and through them to the church. 
They may have a right to the privileges of the church, 
somewhat as children may have a right to the privileges 
of a particular civil community, of which their parents 
are members. The children of pious parents may have 
such a connexion with the church, as will secure to them 
special advantages for moral improvement, and a pros- 
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pect specially favorable to their final salvation. It may 
be the design of God, that the Christian religion should 
be transmitted from one generation to another, and per- 
petuated in the world, generally, by the pious education 
of those who are the children of the church, rendered 
successful by the divine blessing. 

Now this relation of children to the church, which I 
consider to be a matter of fact, is of vast importance to 
the interests of religion ; and resulting, as it evidently 
does, from the constitution of human beings, and the ap- 
pointment of God respecting his kingdom, it is deserving 
of special notice. Such notice Christ seems to have giv- 
en it in the passage under consideration. According to 
the views which have now been suggested, this passage 
may be paraphrased thus : — These little children^ whom 
you would hinder from being brought to me for my bksS" 
ing, are objects of my kindest regard. They, and such 
as they, stand in a near relation to my church. The 
kingdom J which lam setting up, is not to exclude or over* 
look them, but to embrace and cherish them. Peculiar fa^ 
vor was shown to children under the former dispensation ; 
think not that less is to be shoum them under my reign. 
Look not upon them, therefore, unth feelings of indiffer' 
ence. Strive not to deprive them of my blessing ; but 
suffer thef/t to come unto me ; for to such children the 
privileges of my kingdom belong. 

My conclusion is, that as there is nothing in the na- 
ture of the case, which makes it impossible or inconsis- 
tent that little children should, in some important sense, 
hold a relation to the church, and that the privileges of 
Christ's kingdom should belong to them ; there is noth- 
ing in the nature of the case, which can furnish any val- 
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id objectioR agfainst tluA ioteppretaJtion of the tent, whicli 
I iHLTe nndertaken to support. 

Secondly. Is there any conclusive objection against 
this interpretation .from the other passage referred to, 
that k, Matt. 18 : 1 — 6, in which Christ professedly 
makes use of a little child to inculcate upon his disci- 
ples the importance of humility ^ There can, I think, be 
no such objection, because the words of Christ recorded 
iiere were spoken on an occasion, and for a purpose, en- 
tirely different from the passage we have been examin- 
ing. There little <:hildren were brought to Christ. His 
disciples wished to exclude them. But Christ disapprov- 
ed of their conduct, and^ gave them a reason why the 
children should be permitted to come ; and the reason 
was, that to such as they his kingdom belonged. But in 
Matt. IS: 1 — 6, the disciples manifested the workings of 
ambition ; and Christ, to teach them humility, took a 
littie child, and set him before them, and told them that 
they must beoome unambitious, humble, like that child, 
or they could not be admitted into his kingdom. In this 
place, the character required of his disciples was the ob- 
ject and the only object Christ had in view. He brought 
ferward a little child merely to illustrate that character, 
in the other 'place, the children themselves were the objects 
of attention, and the evident design of Christ was to 
show how he regarded them, and, consequently, how he 
would have them regarded and treated by his disciples. 
Now because on one occasion, it was the object of Christ 
in all that he said to inculcate humility upon his follow- 
ers ; we cannot surely infer, that this and this only was 
his object on another occasion, which was itself, and in 
all its ^ir^^mstances, different. 

But, thirdly ; it is said, — and this is the last and the 
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greatest difficulty I shell attempt to remove,— that on the 
very occasion, on which Christ declared respecting little 
children, '* Of such is the kingdom of heaven," and 
immediately after he had declared this, he inculcated the 
same lesson of humility, and in nearly the same way, as 
on the other occasion. See Mark 10: 15. " Whosoev- 
er shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, 
tig naMoVj shall not enter therein.'^ 

My answer is, that Christ was accustomed to make use 
of all the means which were at hand, to inculcate duty 
upon his disciples, especially the duty of being humble ; 
and that, after he had shown his affection for the little 
ehildrea who were brought to him, and had declared that 
the privileges of his kingdom belonged to them, it was 
perfectly according to his usual manner, to introduce an- 
other subject, and by means of the lovely children, who 
were then before him, and who were entitled to such con- 
sideration, to teach his disciples, what disposition they 
most possess. It was clearly another subject, though in- 
troduced on the occasion of the children's being brought 
to him. Jesus chose that such an occasion should not 
pass without profit to his disciples, whom he doubtless saw 
to be in special need of the instruction then given them. 

There is also a general consideration which was 
mentioned in the former Lecture, and which should 
not be overlooked in the interpretation of the text now 
before us, and which is of special use in the interpretar 
tion of many a doubtful passage in the Evangelists, and 
in the Epistles ; namely ; that it was addressed to Jews* 
We have already considered what influence this circum- 
stance must have had on the manner, in which the Apos- 
tles would understand the commission they received to 
proselyte and baptize. Why should we suppose it had 

7 
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less inflaeiice here ? The Jews were aeeastomed to a 
dispensation, under which the children of God's people 
were considered and treated, as belonging to their sacred 
community, and as entitled to inherit its blessings. Their 
Scriptures plainly required that they should ^ be treated 
in this manner. But on the particular occasion now re-; 
ferred to, the disciples seem to have forgotten this prin* 
ciple. They treated the little childrcin who were brought 
to Christ, as though it had escaped their recollection, 
that children were the objects of God's favor, and that 
they sustained so high a relation to the society of his 
people. Had there not been something faulty in the 
feelings of the disciples, they would not have done such 
a thing, as to forbid the children to be brought to Christ 
for his blessing ; and, most certainly, they would not 
have incurred his rebuke. The answer of Christ was 
perfectly suited to correct their mistake, and to teach 
them what, as the posterity of A braham^ they would easi- 
ly understand ; namely ; thai children were to have the 
same relation to the church of Ood^ under the Christian 
dispensation^ as before. For I cannot but insist upon it, 
that, as the disciples in that case were chargeaUe with 
overlooking the importance of little children, and treating 
them with a culpable indifference; at least, with not 
nianifesting a suitable regard for them ; it is perfectly 
natural to understand what Christ said in reply, as hav- 
ing been intended to correct their mistake, and to show 
in what light children were to be regarded under his 
reign. 

There is still one more consideration I wish to ex- 
hibit, which is, that the sense I have given to the pas- 
sage in Matt, may receive support from what St. Paul 
says respecting children, 1 Cor. 7 : 14* '^ Else were 
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your chfldren tmelean, bat now thej are ^ofy,'* This 
text will be considered more particularly in the next 
Lecture. At present my object is simply to show, that* 
being understood according to the most respectable and 
critical commentators, it has an exact correspondence 
with my interpretation of the text in Matt. 19: 14. 

**■ Else were your children unclean, but now are they 
holy ;" vvv Si iiyiti iattv. According to Schleusner, 
this means, but now art they held as members of the Chris^ 
Han Ckurch; ** Jam vero habentur membra ecc|esie 
Christians." At the head of the article under which 
this text is quoted, he says, He is called holy, who is to 
he nttmbered with the society of Christians. Wahl, re- 
ferring to this place, says« it is spoken of one who is in 
any way connected with Christians^ and therefore to be 
reckoned among them. According to these and other 
distinguished authors, the apostle Paul, who so perfectly 
understood the nature and circumstances of the Chris- 
tian dispensaticHi, represented children, as those who were 
to be numbered with the society of Christians, and to be 
regarded as holding a place in the Christian Churchy 
even when only one of their parents was a believer. 
This must have involved the general principle, that the 
children of believers were considered as belonging to the 
Messiah's kingdom, or the Christian church. And this 
is the same thing as thbt which I have understood to be 
taught by the words of Christ ; '' Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven." The declaration of Christ, and that of the 
apostle, had relation to the same subject. They were 
both intended to show in what light the children of be- 
lievers were to be regarded. This comparison of the 
two texts affords additional satisfaction as to the true 
meaning of each. 
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I have thus gone through with an examination of the 
remarkable passage in Matt 19: 14, and, without relying 
on the opinions of others, have carefully attended to those 
considerations on both sides, which appeared to be of 
particAilar consequence to a right interpretation. £ woald 
not suffer myself to fe^ any undue confidence in my own 
opinion on such a subject as this ; and I would certain- 
ly treat with great respect those who adopt a difl^rent 
opinion. Having endeavoured impartially to exhibit 
whatever appertains to a fair discussion of the subject, I 
▼ery cheerfully refer the whole to the judgment of en* 
lightened and candid men. 

The most respectable authors are divided. Accord- 
ing to Rosenmiiller and Kuinoei, Christ taught merely 
tiiat his disciples must resemble little children in humili- 
ty and gentleness, and not that children themselves foe- 
longed to his kingdom. But nwny English writers de- 
fend with various arguments the ^ense which I have giv- 
en. And I find Storr and Flatt on the same side. And 
they do not merely give their opinion^ although that 
would be entitled to great respect ; but what is better, 
they give a reason for their opinion ; and that reason is 
the very one, to which I have attached tte highest im- 
portance in the preceding discussion. The passage re- 
lating to this text is the foUowing."*^ *' TKiy /«() rotov-- 
xoiv ioxlv ti ftaaikfia twp ovgavtSv ; for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. Children must have been incimied 
in the ttard^ such ; because the proposition, the kingdom 
of heaven belongs to humble adults, — to those who hitve as 
little pride as children^ would be no reason why children 
should not be prevented from coming to Jesus." 

Now for the application of this passage, thus inter- 

• See Storr^s Bib. Theol. Book 3. » 68. 
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preted, to the subject in hand. The general inquiry is, 
in what way the Apostles must have understood the coai> 
mission which Christ gave them, to proselyte and baptize 
all nations ; particularly, whether they would understand 
the children of proselytes to be included. AAer attend- 
ing to various circumstances directly pertaining to the 
subject, and finding what reason we have to think, that 
the Apostles must have understood the commission to 
baptize as extending to the children of believers ; we 
proceeded to inquire, whether Christ, the author of the 
new dispensation, had previously given any instructions, 
which could have an influence on their minds in regard 
to this subject ; particularly, whether he had said any 
thing to show in what light he regarded little children. 
We fixed on the passage in Matt. 19: 1 4, as .answering 
this inquiry ; that is, as showing, that the children of 
God's people were considered as belonging to, his church, 
or kingdom, just as they had belonged to the community 
of his people under the former dispensation. Formerly, 
they were considered a holy seed, consecrated to Godf 
and blessed with special privileges, in consequence of 
being the children of his people. Christ here seems to 
teach, that they were to be considered in the same light 
and treated in the same manner under his reign. When 
therefore the Apostles received a commission to prose- 
lyte and baptize all nations, they had this special reason 
for understanding it as extending to children, that Christ 
himself had taught them before, that children were to 
belong to his kingdom, just as they had belonged to the 
society of God's people under the former economy. And 
if, wherever the Christian religion should be p>ropagated, 
and the kingdom of Christ established, the children of 
believers were, according to his instructions, to be in« 
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eluded, with their parents, in that kingdom, or to be 
▼iewed as belonging to the society of the disciples ; there 
coald be no doubt that they were to receive the mark of 
discipleskip. If they were to be regarded as holy, that 
18, consecrated to God ; they were undoubtedly to receive 
the sign of consecration. 

I cannot deny myself the pleasure of closing this 
Lecture with a passage from Knapp's Theology, under 
the head of Infant Baptism ; where he shews that he 
gave the same sense to the text in Matt. 19: 14, and rea- 
soned from it in the same manner, as I have done. 

*' That Infant Baptism, considered as a solemn rite 
of consecration, canftot be opposed to the design and 
will of Christ, may be concluded from his own declara- 
tion. Matt. XYiii. 14. Suffer little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not ; zmp yap joiomoiv iatip ij ficafi-^ 
Xiia TOv 'd^tov f for of such is the kingdom of God, This 
is indeed no command for Infant Baptism. But if chil- 
dren can and should have a share in the Christian charch, 
and in all Christian privileges, {fiaailela tov 6^00) it 
cannot be improper to introduce them into the Christian 
church by this solemn rite of initiation. And if acccord- 
ing to the design of Christ, children, from their earliest 
youth up, are to have a share in the rites and privileges 
of Christians ; it must also be agreeable to his will, sol- 
emnly to introduce them, by this rite of consecration, in- 
to the nursery of his disciples. Compare 1 Cor. 7: 14." 
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Whether there wa« any thiiif (n the eondaet of the Apottles, or tny deelara- 
tioD in their writing!, to aid lu in determtniDf how they uaderatood thaJr 
commiiBion. — Household Baptism.— 1 Cor. 7: 14. 

iVb have already inquired, whether there was any 
thing in the particular instructions of Christ to his Apos- 
tles, previous to the final commission he gave them, 
which would naturally lead them to understand that com- 
mission, as intended to include infant children. We 
shall now inquire, whether we can be assisted in deter- 
mining how they understood that commission, by any 
thing in the conduct of the Apostles while executing their 
commission, or any declaration made in their writings. 

The mode of reasoning which I have adopted, does 
not require, and does not lead us to expect any thing like 
^positive declareUion, that they baptized infants, or con* 
sidered them proper subjects of baptism. For if it vi^as 
so, that the Apostles and first Christians had a united 
and perfect persuasion, that children were to hold a place 
in the Christian community, similar to what they had 
held in the community of God's people before, and that 
they were to receive the new mark of special relation to 
God, as they had received the old ; then there was no 
more occasion for the Apostles to mention the fact that 
children were baptized^ than there was for Joshua, and 
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Samael, and all the writers of the History contained in 
the Old Testament, to mention at every period, that 
children eight days old were circumcised. And the 
case might be exactly so now. Pedobaptist ministers or 
missionaries might write a history of their ministry, and 
the success attending it, for many years, and yet say 
nothing expressly as to the baptism of children. Bat we 
should consider such an omission as this, to be no proof 
that children were not baptized. For it would be obvious, 
that such ministers might be in circumstances, which 
would render it quite unnecessary for them to make any 
express mention of Infant Baptism. It might be that no 
one acquainted with them, Would have the least doubt 
respecting their practice. At the present day, indeed, 
when Christians every where are divided on this subject, 
such silence might not be what we should look for. 
But were all Christians united in the practice of Infant 
Baptism, as we apprehend the primitive Christians were, 
there might be no occasion whatever to make particular 
mention of it. In all such cases, we should understand 
the practice of ministers to be according to what we 
knew of their opinions. If they were Pedobaptists, we 
should have no doubt of their being in the practice of 
baptizing children, although in some brief account of 
their ministry, they should say nothing about such a prac- 
tice. I 

The evidence, to which I now invite your attention, 
is incidental, or circumstantial. But it is not on that 
account the less worthy of consideration. Indeed it can- 
not be denied, that an undesigned reference or allusion 
to tl^e practice of Infant Baptism, or the declaration of 
some principle or fact implying it, may afford evidence 
as satisfactory, as a direct assertion of the Apostles. 
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After these introdactory remarks, let us proceed to 
the inquiry above stated. My position is, that, although 
there is no passa^ in the Acts of the Apostles, or in the 
Epistles which expressly declares it, as a historical iaot, 
that the Apostles did baptize children, or which directly 
affirms that they understood their commission to baptize, 
as OKiending to children ; there are passages which im- 
ply this, and which have a much more natural and coo- 
slstent sense on the supposition that Infant Baptism was 
the Apostolic practice, than on the contrary supposition. 
I shall first refer to the passages which speak of the 
baptism of households, or families. It is said of Lydia, 
Acts 16: 14, Id, that the Lord opened her heart to attend 
to the instructions of Paul, and that she was baptized, - 
and her household. And in the same-chapter, v. 33, we 
are told that the Jailer was baptized, he and alt his, that 
' is, all who belonged to him, strmghiway, or immediately. 
And Paul says, 1 Cor. 1: 16, '' I baptized the househoid 
of Stephanas." 

My reasoning from such passages is this. The word 
oiuia, rendered house, or household, had been commonly 
used to comprise children with their parents, much m 
the same manner as the word, family, or household, is 
used now. And it is well known, that it had been 
the manner of the people of God, to consider and treat 
their families, as consecrated to God, and intimately 
associated with them in the concerns of religion. As, 
therefore, we find that the Apostles, who werenccus- 
tomed to the language of the Old Testament, and to 
the practice there enjoined, speak familiarly of their 
baptizing households^ or families ; it is no more than 
reasonable to suppose, that those families, generally, con- 
tained children, and that those children were baptized. 
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And if this was the case, then the Apoetles must have 
underatood their commiasion, as iDclading children. It 
will be observed, that whenever the Apostles speak of 
baptizing households, they speak of it without any re- 
striction. They do not say that Lydia was baptized, 
and those of her family who beHeved ; or that the Jailer 
was baptized, and as many of those who belonged to him 
as believed. There is no such limitation as this. Ly^ 
dia was baptized^ and her family. The Jailer was bap- 
fixed, and ail his. And considering how very succinct 
the history of baptisms is, the number of household^ap' 
tisms particularly mentioned, must be allowed to be 
considerable, and to be quite a noticeable circumstance 
in that history. Now is this a circumstance ever to be 
met with in histories, written by those ministers who do 
not baptize infants 1 For them to speak familiarly, and 
without restriction or explanation, of baptizing /omiVtes, 
would be inconsistent with their views, and their prac- 
tice. As to the instances mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment of the baptism of families, — ^who has any right to 
say, that those families contained none but adults^ — and 
none but adult beUevers T Who can think this in any 
degree probable 1 

To show still more clearly what is the natural import 
of the account given in the New Testament of family 
baptisms f suppose the following case. Two missionaries 
have for a number of years been successfully laboring for 
the conversion of a particular tribe of Savages in the 
wilderness of America. We have heard of their labors, 
and of their success, and have rejoiced in it ; but have 
never learned, and have never to this day inquired, 
whether they practised Infant Baptism, or not. For 
special reasdns, this now becomes a subject of inquiry ; 
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and the only means of iaformation which we have at 

hand, is a brief history which ^ those missionaries have 

published of their labors. In that history, which is now 

subjected to a careful examination, we find that they 

^ak of several instances, in which individuals embraced 

Christianity, and received baptism. And they inform 

us, that at such a time they baptized one of the chiefs, 

and his famify ; and that, at another time, they baptized 

such a man, and all his ; and again, another man and 

his household. This is all the information they give. 

They mention, without explanation or restriction, the 

baptism of several persons, and their households, and so 

m^k^ famil^'bapiisms a noticeable circumstance in the 

history of their mission. Would not such a ctronm- 

stance lead us to think it altogether probable, that they 

practised Infant Baptism ? Be sure, it might be said, 

that they do not expressly mention the baptism of little 

children, and that all who beldnged to those families may 

have been adults, and adult believers. This, I admit, 

would be possible. But would it be probable f Would 

those, who do not baptize children, be likely to Speak in 

this manner ? Should we not think it very singular, to 

find accounts of family'bapiisms in a history of Baptist 

Missions 1 

The circumstance under consideration, it is readily 
conceded, cannot be made a decisive argument. But 
does not the account, which the Apostles give of the 
baptism of households, best agree with the supposition, 
that they were in the practice of baptizing children ? If 
we admit that they understood children to be proper sub- 
jects of baptism, as they had before been of circumcis- 
ion ; such an account is just what we should expect i 
otherwise, not. 
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I have already referred to tbe text, 1 Cor. 7: 14, as 
aflfordiag collateral support to the constraction which was 
given to Matt 19: 14. I propose now to give this text 
a more particular examination. After suggesting with 
perfect freedom the thoughts which have occurred to 
me respecting the sense of this passage, I shall most 
cheerfully leave you to adopt such a conclusion, as shall 
appear to you most consistent and just. 

There are two interpretations of the text, which de- 
serve special notice. The first I shall mention is that 
of Dr Gill, a very distinguished Antipedobaptist writer; 
who expresses what he understands to he the meaning 
of the text, in the following paraphrase. TJu nnbeliev- 
img husband is sanctified by the mfe^ and the unbelieving 
wife is sanctified by the husband: else were your children 
undean ; but noto are they holy. The parties spoken 
of " are duly, rightly, and legally espoused to each 
other ;->— otherwise, that is, if they are not truly mar- 
ried 4o each other, the children must be spurious^ 
and not legitimate. — Else were your children- unclean^ 
but now are they holy ; that is, if the marriage i^ntract- 
ed between them was not valid, and if, since the conver- 
sion of one of them, it can never be thought to be good ; 
then the children begotten and born, either when both 
were infidels, or since one of them was converted, must 
be unlawfully begotten, base-born, and not a genufne, 
legitimate offspring ; but as the parents are lawfully mar- 
ried, the children born of them are in a civil and legal 
sense holy, that is, legitimate.'' 

The roost powerful argument which has been urged in 
favor of this interpretation, and one attended with much 
plausibility is, that it seems, at first view, to agree with the 
object of the Apostle, who directs that a believer should 
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■ot i»ttt away an ODbelieviiig partner, and to male this 
direction appear jnst, asserts, as Dr Gill understands binr, 
that the believing and anbelief ing partners are lawfully 
joined in marriage ; and that, were it not so, their chil- 
dren would be illegitimate ; - but that, in consequence of 
Uie lawfulness of the connexion between the parents, 
their children are legitimate. 

Tn reply to this, it may be said, that a diflbrent sense 
will agree, to say the least, equally well with the mani- 
fest object of the Apostle. ' The very direction, that an 
nnbelieving husband or wife should not be put away by' 
the other party, implies, that there is a matrimonial con-^ 
nexion between them, and that the connexion is lawfirf.- 
Bnt the Apostle wishes to enforce this direction by a 
proper reason ; and the reason he suggests, as I under** 
stand it, is this ; that the unbelieving husband or wife is 
sanctified by the believing partner in such sense, that; 
in consequence of it, their children are separated from 
heathenism^ consecrated to God^ and brought into the so^ 
citty of Christians, This was then, and would be now, 
a consideration of great weight, — much greater, I should 
think, than the mere legitimacy of the children. This 
consideration did indeed presuppose their legitimacy; 
but it had this important point in addition, namely, that 
the children were a holy seedy consecrated to €hd, and en* 
titled to the special privileges of the Christian dispenstt^ 
tion. Now this consideration, as it includes the other, 
and has so much in addition, must be a more powerfuF 
reason to enforce the observance of the direction, than 
the other taken by itself. So that, in respect to the de^ 
sign of the Apostle, and the reasoning employed, Dr' 
Gill's interpretation has certainly no advantage over the 
other. 

8 
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Bat there are consideratioDs of great importanee, 
which stand directly against Dr Gill's construction. 

The first is, that it is contrary to the usus loquewH. 
It puts a sense upon the words i^ylaarai and a//a, which 
is widely different from the prevailing sense ; yea, differ- 
ent from the sense which they have in any other passages 
of Scripture. And Dr Gill himself does not pretend 
that either of the words is used in the sense he contends 
for, in any other text. He does indeed attempt to sup- 
port his rendering by referring to the use of the Hebrew 
tf fjl) in the Talmudic books, where it has the sense of 
espousing merely. But Schleusner objects to the argu- 
ment, and says, " that the notion of espousing^ which 
certain interpreters have attributed to the word tm dyw- 
Ciip from the use of the word td*}]!) in the Talmudic 
books, is, as any one must see, manifestly foreign to this 
place." There is not one of the senses of ^'^^, given 
by Gesenius, and not one of the many senses of ayia^m, 
given by Schleusner and Wahl, which favors the render- 
ing of Dr Gill. The same is true of the adjective ayia» 
Schleusner and Wahl give a great variety of senses, but 
none of them relate to the legitimacy of children. Nor 
is ani^aqrtog, nor the corresponding Hebrew MIDC, ever 
used to designate a spurious, or illegitimate offspring. 
Good use, then, is entirely against the rendering of Dr 
Gill. 

Second. Although the advocates of Dr Gill's in- 
terpretation of the text say much of its perfect corres- 
pondence with the object and the reasoning of the Apos- 
tle; I think <the reasoning, or the train of thought, in 
one important respect, though not mentioned by any 
writer whom I have consulted, is clearly inconsistent 
with that interpretation. The Apostle says, " {Hker- 
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me," that 18, were it not as I have said, tliat the qih 
believing^ husband is sanctified by the wife, and the un« 
believing wife by the husband ; '* your children wonkl bo 
imckam, but now are they holy.** The children are ho* 
ly, in the sense intended, in consequence of ike infiuemee 
which the beliemng wife has upon the unbelieving Atu- 
hand^ or the believing husband upon the unbeliemng unfe» 
He is sanctified by her, and she by him ; and in conso^ 
quence of this sanetificationj whatever it is, the children 
are hofy. Without this sanctification of the unbelieving 
party by the believing, the children would be unclean* 
Suppose now husband and wife are both unbelievers* 
The sanctification spoken of, whatever it is, does not ex- 
ist ; of course, the reason or cause of the holiness of the 
children does not exist. And if the cause of their holi- 
ness does not exist, they cannot be holy ; they are tiis* 
dean. But are they iUegitinuUe f May there not be 
lawful marriage between a husband and wife who. are 
both unbelievers ? Is it necessary to the lawfulness cf 
marriage and to the legitimacy of children^ that the bus* 
band or the wife should have Christian faith? How 
was it with those who were married and had children 
while they were heathen 7 Were their children bastards 1 
Were they ever considered and treated so by th^ Apos* 
ties 1 They certainly would have been considered so, 
had not their parents been lawfully married. But if law- 
ful marriage may exist, where neither husband nor -wife 
is a Christian ; they may surely have legitimate children. 
But they cannot have children* who are holy^ in the sense 
of the Apostle; because being holy in that sense is evi- 
dently the consequence of an unbelieving father bang 
sanctified by a believing mother, or an unbelieving m<^ 
ther by a believing fether^x— Or the argument may be 
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mUfiithm^ ir.botk fNirivito ^fe oobelieTer^— if tbe^ 
Wl^huhfiitgam; moat sorely their children caoiiot be 
eenaideied a Aa/y sted, m the sease o[ the Old Testa* 
aient, or the New. They are ana^ugta, toff fan, pagm. 
But are they iUtgiiimaU 1 If not^ — ^if those who are 
jeioed io nuHrriage, tbeogh both of them are unbelievers 
and pagaas,; may, by Uie acknowledgment of all, have 
hgitimaU ^ItMrm ; then clearly the faith of one of the 
fwenls, and the sanctification of the other by means of 
Aat frith» cannot be necessary in order to the legitimacy 
of the children. But it is necessary in order to their be- 
ing My in the sense of the Apostle ; fpr he says express- 
ly, that were it not for auch a sanctification of one parent 
by the other* the children would be tmckan, which is 
the oppoeite of being k^fy. Thus it becomes manifest 
that «;^ia and aM^tt^ra cannot be rendered kgitimaie 
and ilkgMm^Ut without involving us in inextricable <iiffi- 
enlty as to the Apostle's reasoning, fiut this difficulty 
18 avoided by another interpretation, as we shall see in 
the sequel. 

There is no occasion to dwell upon the opinion of 
those, who consider the Apostle as speaking of the real 
conversion of an unbelieving by a believing partner^ or 
of the prospect of such conversion. For althoi^h this 
optniim may seem to derive som9 support from v. 16, it 
does not, on the whole, agree with the statement of the 



The other sense of the text which I shall particularly 
consider, is this : The unbelieving hugbancl, by bis vol- 
untary connexion with a believing wife, is, in ain)ai|iier« 
separated from the heathen, and brought into an allinnco 
wkh Christians^ His being ^* pka^ed to dwejU miih" 
pttcb a wife rtiows, that be is not an outrng^us infidel^ 
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but that he has some sober reil«5tion, and is willmf t» 
be in Christian society. He stands in that relation ta 
his wife ill which, as Seriptnre teaches, he becomes mm 
with her. On account of this near relation, he is to be 
regarded and treated rery difierentfj fVom what he wooM 
be, if no such relation existed. He has been and is so 
sanctified, i^ylaata$, — his condition relatively, is so aA 
fected by his marriage with her, that her living with him 
will make no difference as to her state, or the privileges 
i^e may enjoy ; so that she has no occasion to pot him 
away, bat may as lawfully and properly continue to dwell 
with hfm, as if he were a Christian. Were it not for 
this ; that is ; were it not that his state relatively is thus 
affected 1^ his connexion with her; in other words, 
were he in all respects to be reckoned among the an* 
sanctified heathen ; were he openly and entirely onited 
to their society ; were his wife's piety and her relation 
to him a matter of no consideration, and were he to be 
regarded just as he would be, if he had no connexion at 
all with Ood's people ; then indeed his children would 
be unckixn. Their relation to such a father, if his state 
were in no way made better by his connexion with a |M» 
ous wife, would render them heathen children, and would 
exclude them from the peculiar privileges of the children 
of God's people. But now, as his condition is so altored 
by his matrimonial connexion with a believing wife ; as 
he is by that connexion so sanctified^ that he stands 
weH in respect to his domestic state ; his children are 
not to be regarded as heathen children, but as a hohf 
feetf, a OhrisHan offspring, entitled to a place in Chriih 
dan society, and to the seal of the Christian economy. 

That this interpretation agrees perfectly with thtf d^ 
sign and reasoning of the Apostle, must, I think, ^^leai* 

8* 
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ave&t wliieh I i^all now urge in ks awppori, is the uwi 
loquauUf that is, the seose generally attached in other 
partffof Scripture to the principal words^ on wbkli the 
interpretation moat depend; and eapecially the sense 
which these words hare^ when applied to the same sub- 
jects. It should be kept in mind as a matter oi great 
consequence, that the Apostle Paul, who wrote the book 
containing the text under consideration, was by birth 
and education a Hebrew; that he. was perfectly familia^t 
with the Hebrew Scriptures, and that in a very remark- 
able degree he transfused the peculiarities of those Scrip* 
tures into his own writings. He adopted the phraseolo- 
gy of the Hebrew Scriptures. He wrote in their idiom. 
Accordingly it will be of the first importance to notice 
the peculiar Hebrew sense of the principal words found 
in the passage before us. 

*^»a&agT9g, according to Schleusner, signifies, thai 
which is prohibiied by the Mosaic law^ or that from yMch 
the people of God were required to separate themsehes* 
Referring to Acts 14; 28, he says ; ** A man is there 
called axu^a^og, unclean, with whom the Jews thought 
it unlawful to have any familiar intercourse." He repre- 
sents it as often used to denote a pagan, an a&enfrom 
the worship of the true God,' or one who does not belong' to 
the people of God^ or to the society of Christians* The 
text under consideration he renders thus : '^ AUoquan et 
liberi vestri remoti essent a societate Ghristianomm ;" 
(kherwise your children, also would be removed from 
the society of Christians. He quotes the passage i^ 2 
Cor. 6: 17, as exhibiting the same sense of the word : 
'^i^ugftOP fi^ mntic^i i touch not the unclean thing; 
!• e. as the conneiion shows^ haneno iniercourH with pa- 
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giams, Wahl agrees wkh SeUewner : ^* IfiiimKeeUtt* 
wise, it wmM fMfw thai pmtr Midrem ai$o were nut t», 
he cmmdered as heleagmg to the Cknatian eetmmmify" 
Ldflnlbot is of the same opinioii. He says; *^ That the 
wordm inoi^uQtm and myiet refer net to kgkimmeif or 
iUegiHma€ffy bat to the ChstUe or CSftru^tefi stede ; 4hal 
the ehiklren of Gentiles* or pagans, were by the Jeirs 
eonttdered as mna^gfta, uneloan^ and the children of itho 
Jews, cTf «V Ao/jr, and that in the passage under eonside* 
catioa* the Apostle refers to this well known sense of 
the word ; that his treatment of the subject dees not 
tarn on this hinge, whether a child, born of parents, one 
of whom was a Christian and the other a heathen, was a 
kgUimaie offspring, but whether he was a Christian ofr 
s|Hring/' - Whitl^ presents the argument still more fully. 
'* The Apostle does not say, else were your children bas^ 
tardSf but now are they legitimate ; but else were the j 
unelean^ \. e» heathen children, not to be owned as a ho* 
hf seed, and therefore not to be admitted into covenant 
with God as belonging to his people. That this is tlie 
true import of the words i%a^aQt.a and ayla, will be 
apparent from the Scriptures, in which the heathen are 
styled ttie unclean, in oppositicm to the Jews in covenant 
with Ood, and therefore styled an holy people.*— ^The 
Jews looked upon all heathens and their of springs as tut* 
dean^ by reason of their want of circumcision, the sipi 
of the oovenant. Hence, whereas it is said that Joshua 
eircomcised the people, the Septuagint say, nsguna&u-^ 
^, he ckanstd them.— To this sense of the words 
vndean and holy^ the Apostle may here most rationally be 
supposed to allude, declaring that the seed of holy per« 
sons, as Christians are called, are also koiy. And 
though one of the parents be still a heatheity yet is the 



denommatioii to be tekm fron tbB bettor, and so ^nr 
tfffspring are to be estoemed not as heathens, i. e. wh 
dkan, but Ao/y, asall Chrmtiaufl by d^enomtfiatioB are.' 
86 CtotiietM Alexandrimis iniera, aaytn^ ; ' I suppose 
the seed of those that are hofy^ is My, according to that 
iayhig of the Apostle Paul, the wife is sanctified by the 
husband dl&c.,* referring to the passage under considerar 
fbn. Whitby eonfbtes the other rendering, " Ehw were 
your efaildren bastards," by saying; "The word used 
ibr bntard by the Apostle b^ing vo^og, Heb. 15S: 8, and 
the word ynimog being the proper word Ibr a legitimato 
0ffeprittg; had the Apostle intended such a sense, he 
would hare used the words, which in the Greek writors 
are generally used in that sense, and not such words as 
wn the Septuaghit and in the Jewish writors always have 
a relation to federal holiness, or the want of it.'' 
- The authors to whom i have referred, and other writers 
of the highest character as philologists and commentotors, 
ire all of one mind as to the sense of the phrase, ** now 
are they holy." Now are they c&nsidited as hekmgtng to 
the Christian eomiHunity. Wahl says, ^^ it is spoken of one 
who is in any way connected with Christians, and there* 
|bre to be reckoned among them." So also Calvin. 
^The children of the Jews, because they were made 
heirs of the covenant, and distinguished from the chil- 
dren of the impious, were called a hofy »eed. And for 
the same reason, the children of Christiatis, even wYten 
only one of the parents is pious, are accounted holy, and 
iccording to the testimony of the Apostle, tHJir from 
the impure seed of idolaters.** He evidently means to give 
this sense to the text we are considering.* Dberdertein 

• 8t€ faSfe IniCitateB, Book IV. Chap. 16. 



ttUodes to ihia text aa baying ibe same tense ; and Iho 
late learned and jadicioaa Knapp, in hia Theology, rele«f 
to tho passage in connexion wiih Malt. 19; 14, as haw 
iog a relation to Infant Baptism* Doddridge says ; '* ott 
the matures! and most impartial consideration of this 
text, I must judge it to refer to Infant Baptism. Notb« 
ing can be more ^>parent than that the word, kofy^ sig« 
aifies persons who might be admitted to partake of the 
distinguishing rites of God's people." Against sup|K>t 
sing tbat the Apostle meant to aase^ the legitimacy of 
children, Doddridge urg^ that ** this is an unscripturai 
sense of the word, and that the argument will by no 
meaaa bear it.'' 

It may perhaps be sud by way of obfection to this 
rendering, that 4j|r/«0sa» must have tbe same general 
s^iae with «//a ; and that if «|^/a, holy, implies that the 
children,. tQ whom it was applied, were devoted to God 
in bi4>tism, and were entitled to special privileges in the 
Christian community, then $iyiafnm, U stmeiifed, or 
made hobf, must imply, that the unbelieving husband oc 
wife was in like manner devoted to God, and was enti* 
tied to the same especial privileges. 

But to this it may be replied, that it is nothing un* 
common for the same word to have a variety of signifi^ 
cations, not only in different sentences, but in the same 
sentence. Instances of this might easily be pointed out 
in the Scriptures, and in other writings. In all such cv 
ses, the obvious nature and circumstances of the sufajecii 
to wbicb tbe word is applied, must help us to det^rmiuA 
in what particular sense the word is used* Any one, 
who will consult Johnson's English or AinswQrth's Li^ 
tin Dictionary, or Schleusner's Greek Lexicon, may seo 
bow different subjects, and the difibrent circuQMtMM^i 
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of Ihe mme subject, constantly vary the significatkm of 
tlie sasne word, sometimes in small and almost impercep- 
tible degrees, and sometimes in higher degrees. And if 
tbe sense of the same word thas varies ; surely it can be 
nothing strange that these two words, one a verb, and the 
other an adjective, should vary in their signification, 
when applied to subjects so different, as those now refer- 
red to. So that our giving somewhat of a different sense 
to f}^/«<rr«« from what we give to if la, is no valid objec- 
tion to our interpretation of the text But after all, it 
will be seen that, according to this interpretation, the 
two words, though the one is a verb and the other an ad- 
jective, have really the same generai sense, i. e. the 
sense of being separated, set apart^ or made Jit far a 
particular «m, and that the difference, so far as there 
is any, arises from the obvious difference of the subjects. 
The general notion of being sanctified is first applied 
to an unconverted heaUien, connected in marriage with 
a Christian ; and it is applied in reference to a particu- 
lar question, that is, whether it is proper and advisable, 
that a Christian should continue to live with an unbe- 
lieving partner. Now when the Apostle says, in refer- 
ence to this question, " the unbelieving husband is sane- 
tified by the wife," it is natural to understand him to 
speak of a sanctificatian adapted to the subject under 
consideration. And a sanctification adapted to that sub- 
ject would seem to be this ; that by his connexion in 
naarriage with a believing wife, he is, in some sort, sepa- 
imted fifom the society of the heathen, certainly from the 
&miliair intercourse with them which he once had ; that, 
on account of the pious woman with whom he is so close- 
ly connected, he is to be regarded in a light difibrent 
from that, in which he could be regarded, if he wwre al- 
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tagetber a pagan, and had no snob relation to a ChHstiaa 
partner ; and that, by tbe effect whiob her faith prodiieei 
upcm him, he is brought into anch a state, that she may 
with propriety continue to lire with him. Their inter* 
course cxMnes under a sanctifying inflaence, bjf means of 
her pieiy. This interpretation, it is evident, gires the 
same general sense to liylaavfu as to dfluj the last be> 
ing applied to children, and denoting that they are, by 
their very birth, separated from paganism, and brought 
into the nursery of the Christian church. 

It will cast a still clearer light on the meaning of the 
text, to consider what was the occasion of the doubt 
which arose in the minds of the Corinthian converts, and 
which rendered the advice of the Apostle necessary. 
This doubt unquestionably arose, not from any thing 
which belonged to the original institution of marriage, 
but in consequence of the special law of Gkkt in relation 
to the Israelites, forbidding them to contract marriages 
with any of the idolatrous people around them ; a law 
which was intended, like many others, to preserve them 
a Aa/y naUoti, separate from the rest of the worlds till the 
coming of Christ The doubt might be occasioned more 
directly by the instances, in which such prohibited mar> 
riages had been dissolved by divine direction, particular- 
ly in the time of Ezra. Ii^ ojqposition to the command 
of God, the people had formed marriages with the daugh* 
ters of the surrounding nations; so that, as it was said, 
the holy seed^ i. e. the Jews, had mngkd themsehes 
toith those idolatrous people. A^^er a time, they who had 
thus offended, were brought to consida* the .eyil of what 
they had done ; and they made a covenant with God to 
put a»ay an the wives, and swh as were horn of them, ac- 
cording to the divine command. See Ezrai ch^p. n^ and 
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Now Uke Apostle virtoftlly toM the CortntMaii 
I, that that aneient, natioDal [aw was not bind* 
mg upoB them, any mote than the law of circumcision ; 
that those believers who were kwfally married tounbelie?^ 
ers had no occasion to dissolve the marriage bond. And 
he suggested to them one consideration of great weight ; 
namely ; that if according to the Mosaic law, and the ex- 
ample of the people in the time of Ezra, they were to 
pot away their unbelieving partners^ and so treat them 
as pagans, ixiOagrm, unclean^ they must consider their 
ddldreu also as unclean, i. e. heathen children, and put 
them away likewise, as the people did in the case refers 
fed to. la opposition to this, the Apostle appeals to a 
ikct which, as all Pedobaptists believe, was well known ; 
namely ; that the offiipring of such marriages were con- 
sidered, as they are now, to be a hofy seed, uyia, just as 
if both parienta were beHevers, and so were ^t to be de- 
voted to God, to receive the seal of the covenant, and 
onyby other facial privileges. 

It will be seen that, in this extended examination of 
the passage before us, my chief reliance is upon well 
known usage as to the word iyiog; that is, the prevailing 
sense of the word and its corresponding Hebrew ib'ifg 
smong the Jews, especially when applied to Israelites, 
whether men or children, by way of distinction from 
other nations. 

I hftv^ onfy one more remark. All Pedobaptists be- 
Keve, that the children of Christians, evcrn those children 
who had only one believing parent, were, in the Apostle's 
ftme, and in the Corinthian church actually devoted to 
Ck>d in Baptism, and so brought into a peculiar relation 
to the Christian church. Now on this supposition, what 
GOuld have been more natural, than for the Apostle to 
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express this fact relative to the children, bj saying they 
were dyia, holy, i. e. set apart^ consecrated to Gody jast 
as the children of God's people were formerly called Ao- 
ly on the same account. 

The text, thus interpreted, presents a very satisfacto- 
ry view of the subject under consideration, and shows 
how the Apostles understood their commission. For we 
see, that wherever the Christian reiigiop took effect, and 
men became believers, and formed themselves into a so- 
ciety, their children were considered as appertaining to 
the same society, and as set apart, and devoted to God ; 
just as they were under the former economy. And as 
they were thus considered to be ctyluj a holy seed, sepa* 
rated from paganism, and consecrated to God ; how can 
we reasonably doubt that they had the sign of consecra- 
tion put upon them ? Whitby states the argument from 
this text in favor of Infant Baptism, thus. " If the holy 
seed among the Jews were to be circumcised, and be 
made federally holy by receiving the sign of the cove- 
nant and being admitted into the number of God's people, 
because they were born in sanctity, or were seminally 
holy ; fiir the root being holy, so are the branches ; then, 
by like re^tfon, the holy seed of Christians ought to be 
admitted to .Baptism, the sign of the Christian covenant, 
and so to l>4 entered into the society of the Christian 
church." Whitby refers to Tertullian, de Anima, cap. 
39, as having th^ substance of this argument. ^ 
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LECTURE VI. 



The argument lecapitnlated. Three additional eonsiderations,-- preeepta re- 
quiring the education of children ; — silence of the Mew Testament respect- 
ing Infant Baptism ; — and the feelings of parents. — Proof from Ecclesiaatical 
History that Infant Baptism was practised by the early Chriatiaiu. 

In order to give simplicity and unity to my reason- 
ing on the subject of Infant Baptism, I have made it rest 
on the single inquiry, how the Apostles must have un- 
derstood the commission they received from Christ, to 
proselyte €md baptize all nations. I have considered the 
point at issue, as relating altogether to the just interpre- 
tation of Scripture. And as the passage which records 
the commission, does not explicitly inform us, whether 
infant children were meant to be included or not ; I have 
thought it indispensable to consider what there was in 
the circumstances of the Apostles, as native Jews^ espe- 
cially in their usages in respect to children, which would 
be likely to influence them in their understanding of such 
a commission from one, who was born and educated in 
the same community with them. ' I have thought it im- 
portant also to inquire, whether there was any thiig in 
the previous instructions of Christ, or in the writings of 
the Apostles afterwards, which could help to. show in 
what light they regarded little children. And here we 
have found, that Christ, exactly in accordance with the 
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principle which was established by the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, represented little children, as entitled 
to the privileges and blessings of his kingdom, and that 
the Apostle Paul, as we understand him, represented it 
as a fact, generally known and acknowledged, that the 
children of believers were a holy seed, consecrated to 
Godj and admitted to the privileges of the Christian com- 
munity. And if this was the case, we have supposed it 
would follow of course, that Baptism, the sign of such 
consecration to God, and of such a relation to the 
churchy was administered to them. Every consideration 
of this kind will be strengthened, and every such proba* 
ble conclusion confirmed, by the proof which will by and 
by be produced, that Infant Baptism was actually prac- 
tised in the early Christian churches. This proof might 
indeed have been exhibited before any other considera- 
tion ; and this method might have been attended with 
some special advantages. But it must be remembered, 
that, according to the belief of all Pedobaptists, there 
were in fact considerations, which influenced the Apo9» 
ties and early Christians to practise Infant Baptism. 
Now what can be more natural than for us first of all to 
inquire, and, as far as we are able, to ascertain, what 
those considerations were ; and afterwards to present 
the evidence of the fact, that Infant Baptism was prac- 
tised in the early Christian church ? In this way we be- 
come satisfied, that the considerations, which operated 
upon the minds of the Apostles, actually produced the 
effect which we have supposed. According to our views, 
thetf were the men who began Infant Baptism ; of course 
they could not have been influenced in their judgment as 
we are, by the consideration of Infant Baptism as a practice 
already existing. They must have been influenced alto- 
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gether by other considerations. The method which I 
hare chosen is, first, to inquire into the circumstances 
and usages of the Apostles, as members of the Jewish 
community, and to satisfy ourselves, as far as may be, 
what were the considerations, which would naturally 
lead them to understand their commission to proselyte 
and hapHz^, as including children ; next, to attend to 
any thing recorded in the New Testament, which has 
an obvious correspondence with the supposition, that In- 
fimt Baptism was practised by the Apostles ; and finally 
to exhibit the proof, that Baptism was in fact applied to 
children in the early Christian churches. This order 
appears best suited to present the whole subject in a 
clear light, and to make a just impression on the minds 
of Christians. 

Before proceeding to the argument from Ecclesiastical 
History, I shall advert to three additional considerations. 

First. The manner in which the Apostle, requires 
children to be educated* In Ephesians 6 : 4, Christian 
parents are required to bring up their children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. This is the gener- 
al precept. Others more particular, but of the same 
import, might be cited. According to Apostolic direc- 
tion, the children of believers were, from their earliest 
years, to be instructed in the principles of the Christian 
religion. They were to have the doctrines and pre- 
cepts, the invitations and promises, the warnings and 
threats of God's word clearly set before them, and ear- 
nestly inculcated upon them. They were to be consider- 
ed and treated, as scholars, placed in the school of Christ, 
and there to be brought under the influence of faithful 
instruction ; so that, through the divine blessing, their 
minds might be enlightened, and their affections and ac- 
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tions conformed to the principles of ChristiaDity. In a 
word, their education was to be conducted with a single 
view to their being made followers of Christ, and active 
members of his spiritual kingdom. Now the precepts of 
the New Testament, requiring all this instruction and 
discipline of children, perfectly agree with the view we 
have taken of their state. If God is pleased to place 
our childten in such a near relation to us, and if he re- 
quires us to consecrate them to him, and to put upon 
them the sign of consecration, the mark of discipleship, 
that is, the mark of their being placed, as young disciples, 
in the school of Christ ; it becomes perfectly suitable, 
that he should require us to treat them with all this af- 
fection and care, and so to endeavour to bring them up 
for God. And it is true not only that these precepts of 
the New Testament, pointing out the duty of parents, 
are perfectly consistent with the doctrine we maintain, 
but that they derive additional importance from this doc- 
trine. If, according to divine appointment, we public- 
ly dedicate our children to God by a solemn religious 
rite, and thus bring them into a special relation to the 
church of Christ, and secure to them a prospect of spe- 
cial blessings; we must surely feel, that we are under 
very strong obligations to cherish a tender affection for 
them, and to labor, by all the methods of a wise Chris- 
tian discipline, to make them, what the privileges of their 
birth and the commands of God require them to be. 
So t)ie divine precept given by Moses, that parents 
should teach their children diligently the things of re- 
ligion, laboring to inculcate them, morning and evening, 
and all hours of the day, became specially suitable, and 
acquired a special force, on account of their children 

9» 
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having been pabliclj devoted to God, and marked as his, 
by circumcision. 

These observations are not meant to imply, that those 
who do not devote their children to God by Baptism, 
may not feel their obligation to bring them up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord ; but that those, who 
practise Infant Baptism, will find themselves drawn to 
this duty by a special obligation, and will be likely to 
perceive, with additional clearness, and to feel with ad- 
ditional force, the propriety and importance of giving 
them a religious education. Now the circumstance, 
that Infant Baptism, considered as a divine institution, 
has such an obvious and striking correspondence with 
those precepts which point out the duty of parents, and 
invests those precepts with new force, is a circumstance 
in favor of Infant Baptism. Whereas, if the contrary 
were fact ; that is ; if the doctrine of Infant Baptism 
were calculated to diminish in our view the importance 
of a religious education, or to render us less attentive to 
the duty ; if, while holding to Infant Baptism, we felt a 
less powerful motive, than we otherwise should, to bring 
up our children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord ; this certainly would be a consideration of no 
small weight against it. Because it is the manifest de- 
sign of all the positive institutions of religion, to have an 
effect upon our minds in favor of its moral precepts, and 
to excite us, by stronger motives, to the performance of 
our duty. 

The second consideration referred to, is, the silence of 
tie New Testament respecting the subject of Infant Bap- 
tism* This circumstance has already been noticed in 
another conneiion. But I wish to dwell upon it more 
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particularly here, as I think it mast appear on the whole 
to be an argument in favor of our doctrine. 

I can by no means admit, as I intimated in a previous 
Lectnre, that the New Testament does not contain any 
thing which has a bearing upon Infant Baptism ; nor 
can I admit that it does not contain that which fairly tm- 
plies it. But it is evident that Infant Baptism is not in- 
troduced as a subject of particular discussion in the 
New Testament ; that it is neither explicitly enjoined 
nor prohibited ; and that neither the practice of baptiz* 
ing children, nor the absence of such a practice is ex* 
pressly mentioned. 

I. The fact, that Infant Baptism is not expressly en- 
joined as a duty, that the principle involved in it is not 
particularly discussed, and that the practice is not ex- 
pressly mentioned, is no argument against Infant Bap- 
tism. 

It is manifest that this general fact cannot be urged 
as an argument against Infant Baptism, because, as cir- 
cumstances were, there was no occasion to enjoin it, and 
no occasion to discuss the subject, or even to mention it. 
These circumstances have already been brought into 
view. The Jews had always been accustomed to have 
their children consecrated to God by the same rite, as 
was appointed originally for Abraham, the father of the 
faithful, and his seed, and afterwards, for all men from 
among the Gentiles, who should become proselytes to 
the true religion. They had always been accustomed to 
see children treated as a hofy seed, and members of the 
society of God's people. They had never heard the 
propriety of this questioned, and had never been ac- 
quainted with a contrary practice. In these clrcumstan* 
ces, it was, I apprehend, a matter of course, that they 
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should understand the divine appointment of Baptism for 
Christian Proselytes, as including their children. And 
it being a matter of course that thejr should so under- 
stand the subject, there viras not the least necessity, that 
the Baptism of children should be expressly required, or 
even mentioned. 

To be perfeetly satisfied on this subject, just look at 
the manner in which circumcision is spoken of, Acts 15: 1. 
Certain Judaizing Christians came from Judea to Antioch, 
and said to the brethren there, ** Except ye be circumcis- 
ed after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved." Why 
did they not express all that they meant, and say, ^' Ex- 
cept ye and your children be circumcised, ye cannot be 
saved ?" And afterwards, v. 10, when Peter spoke in op- 
position to the Judaizing Christians in regard to the same 
subject, and said, " Why tempt ye God to put a yoke up- 
on the neck of the disciples" — that is. Why do ye rer 
quire the disciples to be circumcised ? — Why did he hot 
in so many words object to laying this burdensome rite 
upon the disciples and their children ? The answer to 
both questions is the same. There was no occasion for 
the mention of children, because it was perfectly under- 
stood by all, that children were to he included with their 
parents. It had always been so. And who could need 
to be informed, that it was to be so still ? The same I 
think must have been the case, when Baptism was ap- 
pointed, instead of circumcision, as the ^nark to be put 
upon the people of God. The Apostles and Jewish 
Christians had«lways been accustomed to consider chil- 
dren, as united with their parents, as members of the 
same religious community, and as entitled to the same 
mark of consecration to God. They would understand, 
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that this practice of applying the sign of consecration to 
children, as well as parents, would be continued under 
the Christian dispensation, because the reasons for it 
continued, it being founded on a natural and unchange- 
able relation ; and because nothing was said or done by 
the Author of the new dispensation implying ^ that there 
was to be any alteration in this respect. So that it can« 
not be regarded as any thing strange, that children are 
not expressly mentioned in the command to baptize, or 
in the accounts of Baptisms contained in the New Tes- 
tament. Nor is it strange that no express declaration 
on this subject is found in the writings of the early Chris- 
tian Fathers ; as, according to our belief, the practice 
had never been objected to, and had never occasioned 
any controversy. This silence of the Scriptures and of 
the early Fathers respecting the Baptism of children, is 
analogous to the fact, that the circumcision of children 
on the eighth day is scarcely mentioned for a thousand 
years before Christ. Now as we can satisfactorily ac- 
count for the fact, that the New Testament contains no 
express mention of Infant Baptism, on the supposition 
that Infant Baptism, was admitted and practised by all 
Christians without any controversy ; this fact cannot 
surely be considered as affording a valid argument against 
Infant Baptism. 

But, II. I think it can be shown that the silence 
which we find in the New Testament in the other re- 
spects mentioned ; that is ; the fact that there is no 
command prohibiting the practice of Infant Baptism, 
and that there are no such remarks as would natural- 
ly arise from the absence of the practice, is an impor-' 
tant argument in favor of Infant Baptism. As it faad^ 
always been the custom of God's people from the time of 
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Abraham, to consecrate their children to God, to put upoA 
them the seal of the covenant, and to admit them as be- 
longing to their holy community ; if Christ had intend- 
ed to make any alteration as to the manner in which they 
were to be regarded and treated ; we should suppose that 
he would have mentioned such alteration ; and that 
when he commanded his Apostles to proselyte and bap- 
tize all nations, he would have expressly informed them, 
that under the new dispensation children were not 
meant to be included. 

But there is another view of greater consequence 
■till. All the Jews, those who embraced Christianity, 
and those who rejected it, had always been accustomed 
to consider their children as a holy seed, consecrated to 
Ood, and to see them receive the seal of God's covenant. 
Now if Christianity had cut them off from this relation 
to God, and had deprived them of the sign of being coa* 
seorated to him, and had treated them as having no 
part or lot with God's people ; can we think that such a 
change as this could have been made without occasion- 
ing some animadversion t Can it be that neither the 
friends nor the enemies of Christ would have made any 
complaint ? The unbelieving Jews, and even some who 
professed to believe, were ready enough, on all occasions, 
to complain of innovation, and of every thing in Christi- 
anity, which implied the giving up of what belonged to 
the Jewish religion. How earnestly, for instance, did 
they object to giving up circumcision, although Baptism 
was introduced in its place, as a mark of discipleship ? 
But in consequence of the ardent affection which, as men, 
especially as Israelites, they cherished for their offspring, 
they must have felt a much stronger objection to depriv- 
ing them wholly of the privilege of being consecrated to 
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God by any religions rite, and to exdading them wholly 
from that sacred relation which they had always sustain- 
ed to the church of God, than to a change merely in 
the rite. Bat, with all their disposition to complain, 
what complaints did they ever make of Christ, or the 
Apostles, for treating children with less regard, than had 
been exercised towards them before ? There is not the 
least appearance of there having ever been any complaint 
or any controversy on this subject in the time of Christ, 
or his Apostles, or in the period succeeding.- Now I 
cannot but regard this as utterly unaccountable, on the 
supposition that Baptism, the initiatory sign appointed by 
Christ for his disciples, had been withheld from their 
children. Of all the subjects of complaint, this must 
have been first among those Jews who rejected Christi- 
anity, and even among those who embraced it. And as 
there is no trace of any such complaint, and no command 
or intimation respecting children, which could have oo» 
eaaioned such a complaint ; in a word, as there is per- 
feei silence among the writers of the New Testament, 
and of the early Fathers, respecting any change in the 
standing or privileges of children ; we must conclude 
that no change took place, and that they were regarded 
and treated by the teachers of Christianity, as they had 
been by the people of God before. 

We come now to the third consideration referred to ; 
namely ; the feelings of pious parents. 

My position is, that Infant Baptism^ when apprehendr 
ed correctly ^ must be agreeable to the best feelings of pi* 
ous parents respecting their infant offspring* This w 
not produced as an independent argument. But after 
having attended to« the principal reasons which support 
the docUine of Infant Baptism, it surely must be a grati- 
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ficatioD to find, that the doctrine corresponds vfith our 
purest and best affections. It would, on the contrary, 
be a serious difficulty in our way, and would lead us, af- 
ter all, to questiop the soundness of our arguments, if 
the most tender and pious dispositions of our hearts were 
found in array against the practice for which we plead. 
The laws and institutions of religion are all intended to 
exercise and improve our benevolent and. pious affections. 
And when we perceive in them an obvious fitness to do 
this, we cannot but consider it an argumient in their 
favor. How common is it, for example, to illustrate and 
enforce the obligation of men to pray, and to attend on 
the Lord's Supper, from the consideration, that these 
duties perfectly agree with our most devout feelings, and 
are suited to improve them 1 Indeed how often do we 
satisfy ourselves t(iat it is our duty to perform certain 
things, not expressly enjoined by the word of God, be- 
cause we are drawn to them by those affections which 
we consider to be right ? But if we find that any prac- 
tice stands in opposition not only to our natural affections, 
but to the feelings of benevolence ; we are wholly disin- 
clined to believe that it could ever have been appointed 
by God. With these things in view, we come to the sub- 
ject now before us. And let me ask what pious parent 
rightly apprehending the nature and design of Infant 
Baptism, would not acknowledge it to be a benevolent 
appointment of God? Who would not be gratified to 
find such a doctrine as that of Infant Baptism true 1 
Who would not deem it a privilege to be permitted to 
perform such a duty 1 And who would not regard it as 
a subject of heartfelt grief to be deprived of such a privi- 
lege 1 * It must surely be the wish«of pious parents to 
give up their children to God ; and tp do this in the tem- 
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pie of God, where the prayers of many will ascend with 
their own to the Lord of heaven and earth, in behalf of 
their children. Publicly to apply to them a sacred rite 
which marks them for God ; which signifies that they 
are placed in the school of Christ, and in the nursery of 
the church, — ^that they are to enjoy faithful parental in- 
struction, the preaching of the gospel, and the affections 
and prayers of Christians ; which signifies too, that they 
are to come under the influence of a divine economy, 
fraught with the most gracious promises, and the most 
precious blessings; — to apply to children a sacred rite of 
such itnport, must be inexpressibly delig4itful to godly 
parents. If then such parents give up Infant Baptism, 
they give up a privilege, which I should think they 
would regard as of more value to their children, than all 
the riches of the world. Now I cannot but deplore 
a mistake, which leads parents to act against those sin* 
cere and devout affections, which God requires them to 
cherish, and which religion, with all its observances, is 
designed to improve. Pious parents, I repeat it, who 
rightly apprehend the doctrine of Infant Baptism, cannot 
but wish it true. And it would seem to me that their 
first inquiry most be, whether they may be permitted 
thus to devote their dear offspring to God, and to apply 
to them the seal'of his gracious covenant. If nothing is 
found to forbid their doing -this; especially, if they have 
reason, from the word and providence of God, to believe 
that he would approve it ; I should suppose they would 
embrace such a privilege with the sincerest gratitude 
and joy, and hasten to confer such a blessing, upon their 
children. — That it is a privilege and a blessing will be 
made still more evident, by the remarks I shall offer in 

another place, on the utility of Infant Baptism. 

10 
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I now proceed to the argument in &Yor of Infriit 
Baptiflm, from Eccksiastieal History. 

The testimony of Eccleiiastical History on this sah- 
ject, is just such as we should expect, on the supposition 
that Infant Baptism was, from the beginning, universally 
regarded as a Christian institution. In this respect, the 
same remarks, as have been made on the manner in 
which the subject is treated in the New Testament, will 
apply generally to the early Christian Fathers. They 
had little or no occasion to enter on a particular discus* 
non of the subject, or even to make any express mention 
of it. Accordingly we find in the writers, who next sue* 
oeeded the Apostles, only allusions to Infant Baptism. 
These allusions, however, are of such a nature, as to a& 
ford satisfactory evidence, that it was the uniform prae^ 
tice. But the Fathers, who wrote in the following ages, 
were more and more particular and explicit in their tes- 
timony. 

My intention is only to make citations sufficient to 
show the nature of the argument, referring you to Wallas 
History of Infant Baptism, and other works, where the 
subject is treated at full length. 

My first citation is from Justin Martyr, who was 
bom near the close of the first century, and who wrote 
iiis apology, from which the citation is made, near the 
middle of the second century. Among those who were 
members of the church, he says, there were many of bath 
sexeSf some sixty ^ and some seventy years oldj who were 
made disciples to Christ from their infancy. The word 
be uses, is ifta^tiv^ijaap, they were proselyted^ or made 
disciples ; the very word which Christ had used in bis 
oommission to his Apostles : " Go ye and make disciples 
of all nations ;" fia^fiuvaaTf. The persons refen^d to. 



Jnalin says, were made duwij^ef i» nmMp, ftom tlieir 
earfy ckHdhood, The word is applied to the little ehity 
dren, whon Chriel took io his arms and blessed. It is 
eyident therefore that Justin understood the command of 
Christ to make discipUs and baptize, as applicable tq 
little children. And he wrote only about one hundre4 
years after Matthew, who records that command. 

Irensus, a disciple of Polycarp, who was a disciple 
of John, was also born near the close of the first century. 
He say^s ; '* Christ came to save all persons, who by him 
are born again unto God, (renascuntur io Deum,) infants^ 
and Uttie ones, and children, and youths, and elder per* 
sons." Wall and Schroeckh, and other writers of the 
first ability , have satisfactorily shown, that the word, re- 
nasci, in the writings of Ireneus and Justin, signifies 
Baptism. In this argument we are not concerned at all 
with the opinions entertained by Irensus, as to the eji- 
cacy of Baptism. Our only inquiry is, whether it appears 
from his writings* that Infant Baptism was the |»revat/tiig' 
practice. The passage above cited contains satisfactory 
proof of this, as it fiiirly admits of no construction which 
can lead to any other conclusion. 

TertuUian, who was born about the same time with 
Irensus, entertained some singular notions in regard to 
Baptism, and argued in favor of delaying it in the case of 
little children. But it is manifest, that what he said on 
this subject was in opposition to common use, and in fa* 
vor of introducing a new practice ; — just as much as his 
argument for delaying Baptism in regard to those who 
are unmarried, and in regard to widows. But his opii^ 
ion and hss argument in favor of sueh delay had no in-* 
flaemce. The practice of the chorcb had been and cob* 
tinued to «be eotiiely against it* 
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Tiie tesliinoiiy of Origen is rery expiick. *^ The 
church receifed a traditioii, or order, from the Apos- 
tles, t0 gwe Baptism to UMk ^Hdnm ais^;'* eiiam 
parvuUs dare baptismum. The reason whieh he gave 
for this was, that all were contaminated with shi, and 
needed to be cleansed by water and the spirit. In oth- 
er places, he speaks expressly of the usage of the church 
to baptize infants. 

This testimony of Origen is of great weight. For in 
the first place, -he was born before the close of the se- 
cond century. In the next place, he was descended 
from Christian parents, and, being a man of more infor- 
mation than any one of his time, must have had a par- 
ticular acquaintance with the Christian church in the 
different countries where it was established. In the 
third place, these testimonies are so plain and explicit, 
as to need no addition or explanation, and to admit of 
no doubt. And they not only show that Infant Baptism 
was generally known and practised, but represent it as 
having been ordered by the Apostles. 

In the time of Cyprian, the question was agitated, 
whether Baptism should be administered to children on 
the second day after their birth, or whether, in allusion 
to circumcision, it should be postponed till the eighth 
day. This question was referred to a CounciFof Bishops 
in Africa. But not a single Bishop in Africa was in fa- 
favor of delaying the Baptism of infants. And Cyprian 
himself, who was very partial to Tertullian's views, nev- 
er made the least reference to him, as one who rejected 
Infant Baptism. 

Augustine, who was born in the middle of the ferorth 
century, says ; ^< The whole church practises Inimi 
Baptism. It was not instituted by Councik, but was al- 
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ways In use." He adds, that he does not remember ev- 
er to have heard of any person, whether Catholic or here- 
tic, who maintained that Baptism should be denied to in- 
fants. 

I shall close these citations with the testimony of Pe- 
lagius. He found it difficult to reconcile his views re- 
specting the native character of man with Infant Bap- 
tism. Under the pressure of this difficulty, he would 
have been very ready to assail the custom, had he been 
able. He was indeed charged with denying Infant Bap- 
tism. But he directly and indignantly pronounced the 
charge to be false ; and though he was so strongly tempt- 
ed to do it, he never expressed the least doubt, that the 
practice of baptizing children was of Apostolic authority. 
On the contrary, he declared, that he never heard of any 
ane^even the most impious heretic, who asserted that in* 
fonts are not to be baptized, Pelagius was bom in 
Great Britain, and travelled through France, Italy, and 
Africa, to Jerusalem. Had there been any church, or 
any respectable individuals, who denied Infant Baptism, 
it is altogether improbable that he would have been ig- 
norant of it. But he declares, that the practice of In- 
fant Baptism prevailed universally, and always had pre- 
vailed. 

Thus it appears that we have evidence as abundant, 
and specific, and certain, as history affords of almost any 
fact, that Infant Baptism universally prevailed from the 
days of the Apostles through four centuries. During 
this period, no one denied it; and no one argued 
against it. Tertullian indeed pleaded for the delay of 
Infant Baptism, but never questioned its being of divine 
authority. And there is no evidence that the least con- 
troversy Qver existed in any of the churches, respecting 

10* 
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the propriety of applying Baptiim to children, or the au- 
thority they had from Christ to do it. 

On the valae of this argument from early Eloclesiasti- 
cal History, I shall offer a few remarks. 

It must be allowed by all, that those Christian wri- 
ters, who have, in different ways, given testimony to the. 
prevalence of Infant Baptism in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity, were honest and impartial men, and that we have 
reason to confide in their veracity. It roust be allowed 
too, that they were under the best advantages to know, 
whether the practice of Infant Baptism commenced in 
the time of the Apostles. On this subject they were not 
liable to mistake ; and so their testimony is entitled u> 
fnll credit. 

« Infant Baptism was a subject, in which early Chris- 
tians must have felt a very lively interest. It was a thing 
of the most public nature, and a mistake concerning it 
must have been altogether improbable, — I might say* im- 
possible. -It was certainly impossible that Christians 
should be mistaken, as to the question whether Infant 
Baptism was generally practised in their own age. And 
it must have been almost as impossible for them to be 
mistaken, as to the practice of the preceding age. For 
they had memories, as well as we ; and they had oral 
traditions ; and they had written records also. And why 
should not they have known what took place in the time 
of their fathers, as well as we know what took place in 
the time of our fathers 7 But surely we have no doubt 
whether we were baptized in our infancy ; or whether 
our parents were baptized in their infancy ; or whether 
in the days of our fathers it was the uniform practice of 
the churches, with which we are connected, to give Bap^ 
tism to children. Who can imagine that we are in any 
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daiiger of mistake, as to the practiee of the first ehurcbes 
of New England relative to their infant offspring I 
If any one sboold take upon him to deny, that those 
charches baptized their children ; should we not think 
him extremely ignorant, or in sport 1 We think it 
safficient, that oar fathers have told us it was so, and 
that we never heard any one question it. But besides 
this, there are many circumstances which plainly im- 
iply it ; and we have books, written at the time, which 
contain indubitable evidence of the fact. And we saj 
too, that the very existence of the practice at the present 
time, considering how public and how important a thing 
it is, must be regarded as conclusive evidence, that it was 
the practice before ; unless it can be made to appear, 
that a change has taken place, and that our churches 
have been induced to renounce their former views, and 
to become Pedobaptists* If such a change has taken 
place, nothing can be easier than to make it appear* 
And it must belong to any one, who asserts such a change, 
to {HToduce the evidence of it. If no evidence of this 
can be produced, we feel it just to conclude, that no 
change has taken place, and that the present practice is 
only a continuation of that which formerly prevailed. 

These remarks are all applicable to the subject under 
consideration. My position is, that the Fathers, from 
whom I have made citations relative to the practice of 
Infant Baptism, were upright men, and were under tbe 
best advantages to know whether the practice had pre* 
vailed from the days of the Apostles, and accordingly 
that their testimony on the subject is entitled to full cred« 
it. One and another of them, in different circumstances, 
^d in different countries^ stand forth as witnesses, that 
Infant Baptism had been the uniform practice of the 
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Christian church from the beginning. Although they 
liFed at different periods, they were all near enough to 
the time of the Apostles, to obtain correct information res- 
pecting a practice like this. In their own time the prac- 
tice was universal. They tell us it had been so from the 
beginning. Some of them would have been quite ready 
to deny this, if they could have found any reasons for do- 
ing so. But they unite in declaring, that the practice 
had been universal in the Christian church from the time 
of the Apostles. 

Should any one say, that there might have been a 
change, and that the Baptism of infants might have 
been introduced either gradually or suddenly ; I would 
ask, where is the evidence of this ? Even if all, who liv- 
ed at the time, had been united Tn such a change, it 
could not have taken place without leaving some clear 
proof of the fact ; some traces, which would have been 
visible to those who succeeded. But it is in the highest 
degree improbable, that all who lived at the time of such 
a change, would be united. And if they were not unilp 
ed, there must be some evidence of the disunion ; some 
traces of the controversy of disagreeing parties ; some 
account of the remonstrances of the more conscientious 
and faithful against those, who were unsta1)le, and who 
wished to make unwarrantable changes, — and of the ar* 
guments of such innovators to justify themselves against 
the charge of corrupting the simplicity of a Christian in- 
stitution. .But where is the evidence of the change sop- 
posed ? Where do we find any traces of it ? What de- 
claration, or suggestion, or allusion is there, in any writ- 
ten history, or in any tradition, making it certain, or in 
the slightest degree probable, that such a change ever 
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took place 7 Who ever heard of the eomentkni of par- 
ties on this subject; of the remonstranoes of the faithfol, 
or the apologies of ifiiio?ators ? Now if the early Chris* 
tians had among them any of the vigilance and zeal of 
those who, in modern times, have denied Infant Baptism ; 
could the Baptism of infonts have been introduced with*' 
out exciting dissatisfaction, complaint, and opposition t 
Take the Baptist churches now existing, and distinguish* 
ed for their piety and zeal, in Great Britain, in America, 
or in India. Should any of these churches attempt to in* 
troduce Infant Baptism ; do you not think that a loud 
voice would speedily be raised against them ? Would 
they not be obliged to encounter arguments too many, 
and opposition too decided, to be either despised, or for* 
gotten ? Now turn to the primitive churches. If they 
did aot c^Hisider Infant Baptism a divine institution; 
why did they not lift up their voice and array their ar* 
gumenter against it, when first brought into use ? We 
have very anpient and particular accounts of controver- 
sies and heresies on a great variety of subjects, both doc- 
trinal and practical. How happens it, that we have no 
account of ike heresy of the Pedobaptists^ and no ac- 
count of any controversy with them 1 If we may judge 
from what has appeared in modern times, we should 
think, that there are few subjects more likely to excite at* 
tention, than this, and few subjects on which the disa- 
greements of Christians would be more likely to be at- 
tended with warmth, or more likely to be remembered. 

These remarks are sufficient to shew the value of the 
algument from Ecclesiastical History. The testimony 
of tha early Christian writers in favor of Infant Baptism, 
as tiie uniform practice of the church, is worthy of entire 
credit, and, as the circumstances were* affi>rds a condu- 



aive irgumeat, that it wm a divine iiittitation. And I' 
am very ooofident, that an argoment like thia on the ^ip- 
poaite side, would be qaite as niiicb relied upon by those 
who deny Infant Baptism, as this is relied upon by ns. 
If they oould bat make it appear by citatbns from the 
best Ecclesiastical Histories, that the churches, irome* 
diately after the time of the Apostles, were united tn re* 
jecting Infant Baptism, and that this continued to be the 
case for more than a thousand years, without the excep- 
tion of a single church or individual Christian who plead- 
ed for the practice ; would they not earnestly seize this 
fact, and confidently. rely upon it, as a mighty and unan* 
swerable argument, against Infant Baptism ? I would 
seriously propose this view of the subject to the candid 
and impartial consideration of those, who differ from us 
on the question at issue. Let them remember how 
much, and with what zeal, writers on their side have la* 
bored to show, that Infant Baptism was not the universal 
practice of the early Christian churches ; and how much 
stress they have laid on the least shadow of evidence, that 
primitive Christians, in any instances, did not baptize 
their children. Now if the evidence they are able to pro* 
duce in regard to those single instances really amounted 
to clear, indisputable proof ; especially, if they could make 
it appear, that CkrisHans in general were not accustom- 
ed to baptize children ; if they could produce one plain 
declaration, or even a suggestion, or hint, from Origen, 
from Augustine, or from Pelagius, showing that Infiuit 
Baptism was not practised by the first Christian church- 
es, and that no order or tradition in favor of it was evt^ 
received from the Apostles; would they not coaaider 
this as an unquestionable proof against Infont Baptiam I 
And would not their confidenoe m such a cencloaion rise 
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to the Ycry highest pitch, if they ooald make it appear 
that, when InfaDt Baptism was first introdaced, earnest 
and repeated remonstraDces were made against it, as a 
daogeroas innovation ? But as the proof from £cclesia»- 
tical History is wholly on the other side, and shoves dear* 
ly, that Infant Baptism was the uniform practice of the 
church in the ages succeeding the Apostles ; is it not the 
pari of candor, that they should acknowledge this to be a 
valid argument in favor of Infant Baptism ? 

If there should be any remaining doubt in your minds, 
as to the propriety of relying on the testimony of unin- 
spired men on such a subject as this, and if you should 
think, that nothing but an express declaration from the 
wordof God ought to satisfy us; I would turn your at- 
tention for a few moments to the consequences of adhei^ 
ing to this principle. For, in the first place, what evi- 
dence have you, except the testimony of uninspired men, 
that the several books which constitute the Old Testa^ 
ment, as we now have it, are the very books to which 
Christ and the Apostles referred as the word of God ? 
Neither of them has given us any specific instruction 
on this point; and we go to Josephus, who was no 
inspired man, and no Christian, — and we go to the 
Talmud, and to Jerome, Origen, Aquila, and other 
uninspired men, to find a list of the books, which we 
are to receive as given by inspiration of God ; and hav* 
ing proved from their testimony, that these were the books 
which Christ and the Apostles regarded as sacred writ- 
ings, we prove in other ways, that those writings have 
come down to us without any material alteration. And 
we must use the same kind of reasoning in regard to the 
New Testament. We have no voice from heaven, and 
no express testimony of any inspired writer, that the sev* 
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eral books, which compose the entire Canon of the New 

< 

Testament, were given by inspiration of God, or that 
they were a)l written by Apostles, or even by Christians. 
But we go to Eusebius, and to other uninspired writers, 
and we find, that they regarded these books, as the gen- 
uine productions of those to whom they are commonly 
ascribed, and as having divine authority. It is on such 
evidence as this, that we rely for the support of those 
sacred books, which are the basis of our faith, and which 
teach us what are the dodtrines and precepts and rites 
of our religion. And why may we not as safely rely on 
their testimony, in regard to the manner in which a relig- 
ious rite was understood and applied by the churches, in 
the first ages of Christianity ? Why may we not confide 
in them as credible witnesses of a fact, concerning which 
they had the best opportunity to obtain correct knowl- 
edge 1 
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Bapkitoi a rabttitnte for cireomeiiionw— Seal of the eoTanant.— Diflleiifty arit^ 
iDf from tlie difiarance betwaea tha foraiar aad -Iha praiaat aconomy, aad 
from the reqoiaitiofD of faith. — Import of Infant Baptism. — Utility. — Stand- 
iag of baptised ehildren« — Duties of parents and the ehareh. 

I hare now exhibited, as far as my present object re- 
quires, the argaments, which I regard as most weighty 
and conTclnsive, in favor of the position, that the Apostles 
understood their commission to proselyte and baptize, as 
including children. There are, however, several remain* 
ing topics, more or less related to the subject, which must 
be carefully considered. And when thus considered, 
they will afford important collateral evidence in support 
of Infant Baptism, and will have a very satisfactory influ- 
ence upon the minds of candid inquirers after the truth. 

The first of these remaining topics is, Baptism con- 
sidered a$ a substitute for circumcision. 

It is common to speak of one thing as coming in the 
place of another, when there is a general agreement be- 
tween them, as to the object sought, or the end to be 
answered, how different soever they may be in other res- 
pects. Thus our meeting-houses, or churches, are some- 
times spoken of as coming in the place of the Jewish 
Temple and Synagogues, because they agree in this, 
that they are designed for pubHc worship^ and public re* 

n 
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Ugious instruction. As to the form of the baildings, and 
the particular mode of worship and instruction, they dif- 
fer greatly. — We also consider ministers of the gospel, as 
coming in the place of the Levitical Priesthood ; the 
more spiritual services of Christians, in the place of the 
daily sacrifices of the Jews ; and the Lord's Supper, in 
place of the Passover. In each of these cases, there is 

• 

an obvious agreement, in regard to the general object 
sought, between the former institution, and that which 
comes in its stead. So in civil matters. A law former- 
ly existed, requiring a thief to be punished by scourging ; 
but that law has been set aside, and anothe'r enacted, re- 
quiring a thief to labor in prison, with solitary confine- 
ment at night. Now we speak of this law, or this mode 
of punishment, as a substitute for the other, because it 
relates to the same subject, and is intended to answer 
the same general purpose. In the same manner, we 
speak of the punishment of death, as commuted for exile, 
or of exile, as substituted for death. 

From these and other like examples, we learn how 
Such language is commonly used. And it must be con- 
sidered proper to use it in the same sense, in relation to 
the subject before us. The position which has been 
maintained by the ablest writers, and which I shall en- 
deavour to defend, is, that Baptism comes in the place of 
circumcision. This position is not founded so much on 
any particular text, as on the general representations of 
Scripture, and the nature of the case. When God adopt- 
ed Abraham and his posterity to be his peculiar people, 
he commanded them to be circumcised ; and it appears 
from the representations of Moses and Paul, that those, 
who received this rite, were under special obligations to 
be holy. Circumcision was, then, a sign put upon Abra- 
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bam and his seed, showing them to be a peeuKar peapk^ 
under peculiar obligations to Qod, and entitled to peco* 
liar blessings. Just so Baptism is a sign, put upon tbo 
people of God under the new dispensation, signifying 
substantiaUy the same obligations and blessings, as tlioso 
which were signified by circumcision ; — the same, I say, 
subsfaniiaify^ though in some circumstances different 
If then circumcision was a rite, by which persons wert 
admitted into the society of God's people, and set apart 
for his serf ice, under the former dispensation ; and if 
circumcision is set aside, and Baptism is the appointed 
rite, by which persons are admitted into the society of 
God's people and consecrated to his service^ under tb# 
new dispensation ; it is evident that Baptism has succeec^ 
ed in the place of circumcision. We cannot but be salr 
isfied with this conclusion, if the design of one of thegii 
rites was, in all important respects, the same as of the othe 
er ; and particularly, if they were both appointed, as « 
seal of the same general promise of God to his peof^e^ 
and of the same general relation of his people to him. 

Now if Baptism comes in the place of circumcisiim, 
and is, in all important respects, designed for the sam^ 
purpose ; what is the natural inference respecting the 
extent of its application ? Plainly this ; th^t it is to b^ 
applied as extensively at least, as circumcision was. Uo* 
der the former dispensation, if any, who had been aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel, were made proselytes 
to the Jewish religion, they were circumcised. Accordr 
ingly,*if, under the present dispensation, any who have 
been enemies to the spirit of Christianity, are converted| 
and made disciples of Christ, they are to be baptized* 
This conclusion, which we should naturally adopt from 
the circumstance, that Baptism was substituted in thfi 
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place of Circumcision, perfectly agrees witb the particu- 
lar instraction we have in the Nfew Testament. The 
command to be baptized related primarily to those, who 
became proselytes to Christ, whether they were Jews or 
Gentiles. It related to beHevers. These were to be bap- 
tized, Jost as adult proselytes to Judaism had before 
been circumcised. And what is the natural conclusion 
respecting the children of believers ? It is plainly this ; 
that as the children of Abraham, the father of believers, 
and the children of all proselytes to the true religion, 
were formerly circumcised ; so the children of all believ- 
ers are now to be baptized. This must be our conclu- 
sion, unless the word of God expressly forbids Infant 
Baptism, or unless there is something in the nature and 
design of Baptism, which makes it manifestly unsuitable 
to apply it to infant children. 

The fact that circumcision was applied only to nten, 
is of no consequence, as to the argument ; because wo- 
men in that case, as in many others, were evidently con- 
sidered, as represented by men, and virtually included 
with them. Consequently, the meaning of infant cir- 
cumcision must have been perfectly the same, as though 
it had been applied to persons of both sexes. But the 
distinction, formerly m^de between male and female, 
is done away under the Christian dispensation. The 
iseal of the covenant is now to be applied to believers of 
both sexes ; and of course to all their children, whether 
sons or daughters. 

The reasoning above stated, by which Infant Bap- 
iism is inferred from Infant circumcision^ 1 once thought 
inconclusive. But the fact, that it is relied upon by all 
the ablest and most candid defenders of Infant Baptism, 
induced me carefully to reexamine it. This reexamina- 
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tion has brought me to the condiMioD, that the appoint- 
meat and uniform practice of Infant circamcision, in 
connexion with the reasons on which it rested, and the 
circumstances attending it, would naturally lead the 
Apostles, and must lead us, to understand the rite of 
Baptism, as coming in the place of circumcision, and as 
meant to be applied to infant children. The reasoning 
which appertains to this subject will be brought into view 
more fully in another place. I might make citations 
from a multitude of the most respectable authors, con* 
taining statements of this argument in different forms. 
But I shall content myself with referring to Calvin's In* 
stitates, Book 4. ch. 16. Dwight's Discourses on Infant 
Baptism; Storr's Bib. Theol. Book 4. § 112. together 
with 111. 4th of the same Section ; and Knapp's Theolo^ 
gy; §142,2. 

Second. Meaning of the phrase, seal of the covenant. 

If we would ever arrive at clear and satisfactory views 
on this subject, we must dismiss all indistinct and ob- 
scure conceptions and come directly to the Scriptures* 
to learn, by diligent inquiry, in what sense the word 
eovenani is there used. 

The Greek diad'iixij, like the corresponding Hebrew 
n'^n^, signifies, in general, any arrangement, constitution^ 

m 

estabHshment, economy, or plan of proceeding. Schleus- 
ner says, nottri dispositionem, qualiscunque ea sit ; and 
generally, omne, quod cum swnma certitudine et^defac-* 
turn est. The use of the word in the Septuagint he rep* 
resents to be the same : Omne, quod certttm et consti^ 
tutum est : whatever is appointed and made sure ; an es* 
tahUshed constitution^ or plan. It is fVom this genersd 
sense, that all the particular senses are evidently derived. 
Thus dta^iimj, appointment, plan, establishment, issome^ 

11* 
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times a WiU, or Testament ; sometimes ajpromtse ; som^ 
times a precept ; sometimes a compact ; and sometimes 
an economy^ or method of acting. The word signifies one 
or another of these, just as circumstances require. Thus 
in Heb. 9: 16, 17, dw^rittri must evidently mean a T«5- 
tament, or WiU^ as the passage could have no consistent 
meaning without giving this sense to the word. The 
writer says, a Testument^ dtad^^ri^ is of force after men 
are dead, and that it is of no force, while the testator 
liveth. Here the word signifies, the arrangement^ or dis' 
position, which a man directs to be made of his affairs 
afler his decease. In Luke 1: 72, the word denotes the 
divine promise. Zacharias celebrates the faithfulness of 
God in *' remembering his holy covenant^ the oath that 
he sware to Abraham,** referring to the promise of a Sa- 
viour. Here dm^tJKtj signifies that divine arrangemettt^ 
plan, or appointment respecting a Saviour, which was 
made known in the way of a promise to Abraham. In 
Gen. 9: 9 — 18, God speaks of making a covenant with 
man, and with the whole animal creation, and with the 
earth too, and represents this covenant, as between him 
and them. Many persons understand such a phrase to 
denote a proper agreement, or contract, in which two par- 
ties unite, and in the execution of which both parties 
have an agency. But this cannot be the meaning of the 
phrase in the present case ; for the irrational part of the 
creation were incapable of having any agency either in 
forming or executing such an agreement. The thing 
promised was, that the earth should not be again destroy^ 
ed by a deluge* This was God*s covenant ; and it was 
said to be between God and all the inhabitants of the 
earth, rational and irrational, because the thing which 
.Gkki determined and promised, related to them. They^ 
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were all to be preserved from being destroyed by anotb* 
er deluge. So that what is here called God^s covenant, 
was io reality, his determination and promise as to the 
manner in which he would treat man, and heast^ and the 
earth. The earth and its inhabitants were in no sense 
a party to this divine covenant or arrangement, except 
as they were to be benefited by it ; that is, were to he 
preserved from another deluge. This establishment, or 
declared purpose of God, had a seai, *' God said, I will 
set my bow/ in the cloud, and it shall be a token of the 
covenant between me and the earth" The rainbow was 
appointed to be a sign of the truth of God's promise ; a 
pledge of the certain execution of the purpose he had de- 
clared, that he would not again destroy the earth by a 
flood. 

From this case we learn, that a covenant of God may 
have respect to those, who are incapable of having any 
agency either in agreeing to it, or in carrying it into ex- 
ecution. It may respect the animal creation, day and 
night, i^nd the earth itself. And if so, it may surely have 
respect to infant children. And this is no more than 
saying, that God may have a determination, or settled 
purpose, as to the manner in which he will treat infant 
children ; and that he may make known such a deter-> 
mination by his word. To such a determination, or set^ 
tied plan of conduct, the Scriptures give the name of anh- 
enant. 

In some passages, dia^ti^ri signifies a ^command. 
Acts 7: 8. '' God gave him the covenant of circumci** 
sion ;" that is, as Schleusner understands it, gave him a 
command to circumcise. I apprehend, however, that the 
word has a broader meaning here, and denotes the whole 
economy ^ which God established in regard to Abraham 
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and Km Med, iacludtiig precepts, promiseB, and privile- 
ges; of which economy circamcision was the sign. And 
if so, the word in this place has nearly the same sense 
as it ai^ars to have in Gal. 4: 24, where the phrase 
fiM CovencuUs, ivo iM&n*^h clearly means, the Mosa- 
ic and the Christian economy. So in Heb. 9: 15, the 
first covenant doubtless means the Mosaic dispensation, 
and in v. 20, the blood of the Covenant is the blood, by 
which that divine economy was confirmed. In the 
same way we must understand the words of Christ when 
he instituted the Supper : '* This cup is the New Tes- 
tament in my blood." This cup of wine represents my 
blood, by which the new dispensation^ or the Christian 
sovenant is confirmed. 

There is hardly any passage in the Bible, where coth 
snant directly and properly means a compctct, or agree" 
ment between two parties. But in various instances, it 
may imply this, or something like this, by necessary con- 
sequence. For when the word dHt^rinti, signifying a 
divine appointment, precept, or promise, has respect to 
moral agents, there must be an obligation on their part 
to accede to such appointment, precept, or promise, and 
to act according to it. But when the divine covenant, 
that is, the divine appointment, or constitution, has re- 
spect to things not possessed of moral agency ; it cannot 
imply, that they are under any obligation to conform to 
it, or that they are in any way parties in the covenant, 
except merely that it has a relation to them. The word 
covenant, therefore, considered as the translation of 
iHi^nti^ and of the corresponding Hebrew n'^nn, no 
more signifies an actual agreement between two parties^ 
than the word economy, law, or appointment 

We 8e« then, that the Scrii^ure sena^ of the word 
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d$a^ii»ff, covenant, is materially different from the mean« 
ing of covenant in common discourse, where it denotes 
a mutual agreement. It is of special importance to note 
this, because the supposition that the word, as used in 
the Common Version of the Bible, has its common sig- 
nification, must encumber the subject before us with 
needless difficulties. For if dM&i^xfj, covenant, is un- 
derstood to mean an agreement between two parties in 
relation to the interests of religion ; then there must be 
two parties capable of such agreement, — capable of en- 
gaging in a mutual religious transaction. God must be 
one of the parties ; and the other must be, intelligent, 
moral agents, capable of acting in religious concerns. 
Of course, infant children must be excluded. Whereas 
if we duly consider the nature of a covenant in the Scrip- 
ture sense, we shall see, that it may just as well relate to 
infant children , as to adults: For surely God may have 
a determination, may make a promise, may settle an econ^ 
omy, or plan of proceeding, in regard to children, as well 
as in regard to men. And such a determination, prom- 
ise, or economy, being a matter of great consequence, 
may with the utmost propriety, be marked by a religious 
rite. And a religious rite, thus introduced, may very 
justly be considered a seal, or confirmation, of God's 
gracious economy. The obvious use of such a seal is, 
to keep in lively remembrance the divine determination 
and promise ; to impress the minds of parents with the 
obligations it imposes on them ; and in due time to be 
a remembrancer to the children of the privileges, which 
the God of their fathers has granted them, and of the 
gracious economy, under which they are placed ; and in 
this way, to produce in their minds a becoming sense of 
their peculiar obligations, as the children of pious par- 
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•nts. Theie remarks are safficieDt to show, generally^ 
the suitableness of applying the appointed seal of the di* 
fine covenant to children, as well as to parents. Both 
parents and children have an interest in the coyenant, 
and its seal has an obvious and important significancy, 
whether applied to the former, or to the latter. 

The Scriptures teach us, that Gtid made a eoveruaU 
with Abraham and his seed ; that is, that he made knows 
what was his purpose respecting ihem ; that he declared 
haw he would treat them. But what was this purpose c^ 
God T What was to be his economy, or the coarse of 
his administration, towards Abraham and his seed! 
The Scriptures furnish the answer. God said ; ** Thorn 
shalt be a father of many nations. And I will establish 
my covenant between me and thee, and thy seed after 
thee in their generations, for an everlasting covenant, to 
be a Ood unto thee, and to thy seed (rfter thee* And I 
will give to thee and to thy seed after thee — all the land 
of Canaan for an everlasting possession ; and I will ht 
their Ood," Such was the determination which God 
made known ; the economy which he had established* 
This economy involved essential conditions on the part 
of Abraham and his seed. And these conditions, de- 
clared in one way and another, were, briefly, that they 
should ufcUk before God, and be upright and ohedieKt. 
But the circumstance, that a divine promise or plan of 
proceeding is conditional^ may not diminish its impor- 
tance, nor render it any the less proper that it should be 
marked by a religious rite. 

Still more specific views of the nature and extent of 
God's covenant with Abraham and his seed, may be de- 
rived from other declarations <tf Scripture, and from that 
flondttot of God's providence, which is, in this case, and 
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in others, the best interpreter of his word. I shall refer 
only to one text. Rom 9: 4. Here, in a very samma- 
ry way, the Apostle mentions the peculiar privileges of 
the Israelites, and says, that to them belonged *' the 
adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giv- 
ing of the law, and the service of God." This agrees 
with the representations, elsewhere made, of the pecu* 
har favors which God bestowed upon that people. He 
adopted them as his children. He gave them a holy 
law, written on tables of stone, and a great variety of 
other precepts, moral and ceremonial, suited to their 
condition. He raised up prophets to teach and warn 
them. He displayed his glory in the midst of them ; 
made great and precious promises to them, and from 
time to time, wrought wonders, of p>ower and mercy in 
their behalf. Thus the children of Israel were a highly 
favored people ; and the place, where they dwelt, was 
a highly favored place. Those who were born there 
from generation to generation, were born in propitious 
circamstances. They inherited special privileges, it 
was the pleasure of God, that they should all be pla- 
ced under the operation of a gracious economy ; shouM 
be taught by pious parents, and by consecrated men ; 
efaould, from their earliest years, hear what God had 
done for their fathers, and what a holy law he had ghea 
theiB ; and should come under those divine influences, 
which, if cherished, would impart to the various privili- 
ges they enjoyed, a saving efficacy. This was God's es* 
tablishment respecting Abraham and his seed. This 
was his chosen method of transmitting the true religion 
from one generation to another ; of continuing a church 
in the worlds and of training up his people for h^ivea. 
k was a system of reHgiotis tducaitaiu The childreii «f 
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Ood's pei^Ie were to be considered from their birth, as 
conseerated to him ; and, as soon as they were capable, 
were to have the doctrines and precepts of his word in- 
culcated opon them, accompanied with the pious exam- 
ple and the prayers of parents, and all encouraged and 
followed by the promised blessing of God. Children 
born under that gracious economy, wer^ thus, by their 
▼ery birth, brought into a state, highly auspicious to their 
present and eternal welfare. The token of God's cov- ' 
enant, that is, circumcision, was a token of all this kindr 
ness on his part, and of all these privileges^ prospects^ 
and obligations on the part of parents, and children. 

Now the divine economy under the reign of Christ 
is, in all important respects, the same as it was former- 
ly. Children have the same^ relation to their pious pa- 
rents, and that relation is of equal importance in the 
concerns of religion. It is as much the constitution of 
God, as it was formerly, that religion shall be preserved 
in the world, and transmitted from one generation to 
another, through the influence of a pious education. 
The children of Christian parents are born into a state 
as favorable, at least, as the children of Israelitish par- 
ents were : I might say, much more favorable. It is 
as much the will of God, %a it was formerly, that they 
should be piously consecrated to him, and that they 
should enjoy a religious education, including all the 
proper forms of instruction and discipline, and all the ac- 
companying influence of a good example, and of prayer. 
And it is as much the appointment of God now, as it 
ever was, that his blessing shall attend this mode of ed- 
ucating children, and that in this way generally, persons 
shall be brought into the kingdom of Christ. This i» 
the plan of the divine conduct now; as much as it ever 
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was. So that in regard to the great interests of man, tte 
children of believers are now brought, by their birth» i»> 
to a state, similar to that of the children of God's people 
in former times. . The only important difference is, ttei 
Ckxl's establishment, d$a4hiufi, is more merciful now,-*- 
is fraaght with higher blessings, than formerly. So that 
there are all the reasons, which formerly existed, and 
some io addition, for applying to the children of pious pa- 
rents a religions rite, which is the appointed token of 
that gracious economy, under which they are placed. 

Thus when we consider what God's covenant' or 
plan of conduct respecting children was formerly, and 
what it is under the reign of Christ ; we cannot but 
conclude that it is as reasonable and proper to apply to 
them the present seal of the covenant, as it was the for^ 
mer. And this view of the subject is, at least, sufficient 
to expose the futility of any conceivable presumption 
against In^t Baptism, and to show that the presumptive 
arguments are decidedly in its favor. 

The common difficulty which meets us in regard to 
this reasoning, is, thai the transition from the former 
economy to the loiter impHed a great change ; and that^ 
as Ike Christian eeonomy is so widely different from tkmt 
which preceded^ we cannot reason from the one to the oih^ 
er. 

I readily admit, that a very great change took place, 
when the peoiple of God passed from the Mosaic to the 
Christian economy ; a change from obscurity to noon- 
day light ; from a state, in which the Saviour was set 
forth in promises and symbols, to a state, in which he 
was presented in all his glory, as actually come, and ful- 
ly invested with the office of the Prophet, Priest, and 
King of the^cbnrch ; — ^a change too respecting the place 

12 
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aad node of wcaMp^ the power of the mo^Tes which 
'•ttfiifce the obligatioiis of religion, and the e^ttent to 
whioh the blesBioga of salvation were to be diffased. But 
arhate?«r was the nature of the change, and to whatev- 
er objecta it related ; it certainly did not imply any 
dtiminution of privileges to children^ and, of coarse, it 
aottld have no influence to prevent the application to them 
«r tbe Mai of the new OGonomy. So far as the change 
aphich took place affected any particular subject, we can- 
not indeed infer what is proper respecting that subject 
wnee the change took place, from what was proper be- 
fore. The change, for example, afiected the subject of 
aacri&cea, and the line of separation between Jews and 
dentiles. Accordingly, it would be absurd for us to ar- 
gne, that, whereas sacrifices were offered, and a aepara* 
lion between Jews and Gentiles made under the former 
•oenoasy, the same must be continued now. But in ma« 
ny respecti, it is perfectly proper to reason from one 
economy to the other. Christ, and the Apostles did rea- 
aoB from one to the other ; and it would be easy to pro- 
idnee various instances in which this must be acknowl- 
edged by ail to be perfectly proper. If, fdr exaa|>le, it 
was the duty of men under the former dispensation, to 
worship God, and if the worship required compiehended 
confession;, thanksgiving, and supplication ; and if it was 
teir duty to love their neighbours as themselves ; the 
aame must be the ease now. But why 1 Because the 
change which took place, had no re^ct to these sub- 
jects. These duties rested on principles common to hoik 
dispensations. Just so it is with the duty of consecrating 
children to God by a religious rite. This duty rested on 
the natural and immutable relation between paroxts and 
children, and on the general purpose and promise of 
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God to propagate religion and perpetuate the cftiiireht hf 
sanctifying. the seed of believers. This was the dinne 
economy formerly ; ^and it is so now. It has as mveii 
influence now, as it formerly had. Its importance is 
above all conception, involving as it does, the religiow 
character and the eternal destinies of men. Now tlM 
same token of this gracious economy, and of conseen^ 
tion to God, was formerly applied to parentB and to ehi^ 
dren, and was thus applied for reasons, which are com^ 
mdn to all ages. It is plain, therefore, that the diihi>^ 
ence existing between the two dispensations cannot in 
any way aflect the subject before us, and that it is aa 
suitable to apply the token of the VhritHan economy to 
children, as it formerly was, thus to appiy the token of 
the Abrahamic economy. 

This coufse of reasoning, whwii is only amiKary Ho 
the main argument, was introduoed fov lAie pafticukr fttr* 
pose of removing the difficulties, which have fr e quc ntiy 
been felt iu regard to I-n^nt Baptieni, on acooant of tko 
change f^om one dispensation to another. This change, 
which is admitted to have been great and eztensivOt 
conk! not mSBsct the propriety of consecrating children to 
God by a religioos rite, for the plain reason, that it did 
not aifisct the principle, on which such consecration rest* 
ed. Though it affected theybrm of the rite; it did not 
affect the ptopriety of applying it to ekildren ; bocaoae 
the Christian economy, of which Baptism is Uie seal, as 
properly relates to children, as that economy, of whteh 
circumcision was the seal. Consequently no reasoo 
against Infant Baptism can arise from the difference be^ 
tween the Christian and the Abrahamic. economy. 

The requisition offaxih in order to Saptism, may be 
thought to be a proof, that the applicatioii <^ Baptism 
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was meant to be mere limited, than that of eircumeision. 
Bot before admiltiBg this, we ought carefully to examine 
the sabject. 

Ofwhom^ then, was faith required in order to Bap 
tism? Of those, e?identljr, who were capable of under- 
standing the nature of the requisition. The command 
O beliete coidd relate to no other. This was so perfect- 
ly obvious, that no teacher of Christianity could have 
«ny occasion to mention it. This conunand, or any 
other command, coming from a just Qod, must be un- 
detslood as relating to those only^ who were capable of 
. complying with it. So that the &Gt, stated exactly, was 
tins: Those who were ci4[>able of bdieving, that is, 
mimU ptrsans, were required to beUeve, in order to be be^ 
iked. A requisition, not unlike this, was made under 
the former diqiensatioa. Adult persosis, in order to be 
ttdaitled by cirowncision into the society oi God's peo- 
ple, were required to renounce idolatry, to believe in the 
Ck>d of Abraham, and to submit to the institutions and 
laws which he gave by Moses. Such £uth as this, under the 
Mnaic economy, answered to the faith which Is re- 
quired under the Christian eoonomj. The requisition of 
faith, Uien, in order to Baptism, has nothing new in it, 
but this^ that the &ith required is to be adapted to 
the circumstances of the Christian dispensation ; whereas 
the hxth required before, was to be adapted to the Mo- 
' saic dispensation. Thus, in regard to adult persons, the 
case is very similar under both dispensations. How 
then can the fact, that Christ required adult persons to 
believe in order to be haptizfed, prove that Baptism was to 
be more limited in its application, than circumcision ? 

Bat it is saidy that the ctrcumcision of children was 
e^ressiy commands^ and that, without this command, 
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no one could have inferred from the institution of cir- 
camciuon for cukUiSy that children were to be circumciB- 
ed. I grant, that an express command was necessary 
aiJirsU to authorize the application of the seal of the 
covenant to children. And if Baptism had been the 
first seal, such a oomoiand wonld have been necessary 
in relation to this. But the principle having been once 
established, thai the seal of the covenant is to be applied 
to children^ there is no occasion for the repetition of a 
divine command to justify an adherence to that princi- 
ple. In respect to circumcision, an express command 
was necessary ; becanse circumcision was the Jirst rite 
which was appointed to be the seal of God's covenant. 
Had Baptism been the first seal, and had Infant Bap- 
tism been settled by dirine command, as Infant Circum- 
cision was ; and had the practice of God's people been 
for ages conformed to it ; and had circumcision been 
then introduced in the place of Baptism, as the seal of 
the Christian covenant ; it appears evident that no new 
command would have been necessary to authorize the 
circumcision of infants. But, on the other hand, if so 
great a change was to be made, as the toithholding of 
the seal of the Covenant from the seed of believers ; 
such a change would surely require a new divine com- 
mand to authorize it. 

If any one still thinks, that Christ's requiring men to' 
believe and be baptized, implies that infants are not to be 
baptized, because they cannot believe ; I would ask him ; 
whether the same mode of interpreting scripture would 
not debar infants from sdhatum? ''He that believeth 
shall iie saoed^ and he that believeth not shall be coj»- 
demnedy^* is the grand principle of the New Testament. 

Faith is required in order to salvation as much, certaii;M- 

12* 
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ly, as in order to Baftism. And this reqnisitidn fur« 
nishes as much reason for exclading infants from sdhth 
iim, as for exclading thero from Baptism. But all Chris- 
tians are united in holding, that the reqaisiti<Hi of faitk 
in order to saivaHon^ eannot be applied to children. 
And to be consistent, they must hold, that the requisi- 
tion of faith in order to Baptism cannot be applied to 
.idhildren. The requisition most evidently has as much 
to do with safoafton, as with Bapiism, The two cases 
then are alike. Christ requires men to beiiere, in order 
to be saved. But when he requires this, he does not say, 
that infants are e%duded from sahmiion, because they 
cannot believe. So he requires faith in order to Baptism, 
But he does not say, that infants are excluded from Bap^ 
tism, because they cannot believe. Thus, so far as the 
requisition of faith is concerned, there is no more pro- 
priety in excluding infants from Baptism, than in ex- 
cluding them from sdbaHon, Now if we admit that, 
notwithstanding this requisition of faith, infiints may be 
saved ; we must admit, also, that they may be baptused. 
The requisition of faith, which is intended only fbr adults, 
proves nothing one way or the other, as to children. 
The question of their being bitptited, or saved^ mnst^be 
determined on other grounds. We ask not whether 
they believe ; for this they cannot do ; but, whether there 
are other reasons for baptizing them, and ntfAer reasons 
for thinking they may be saved. 

The same principle may be satisfactorily illustrated 
by 2 Thess. 3: 10. The Apostle says ; " This we com- 
manded, that if any off««woul<^ not work, neither shooMI 
be eat.'' But who ever undeMood this command tt re^ 
lating to children, and as implying, that they were to be 
kept from eating, because they did not work f 
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The command to heHeoe and he baptized, which has 
now been considered, is the most plausible argoment er- 
er advanced against Infant Baptism. And, if I mistake 
not, our opponents rely upon it more, than upon any 
other. But they ought well to consider, that the mode 
of reasoning which they adopt, would exclude all infants 
from salration* And they certainly have good reason to 
panse, before they admit the conohwiTeness of an argu- 
ment, which would lead to such fearful consequences. 

Having thus endeavoured to show that there is no 
valid proof, that the application of Baptism was meant to 
be more HmUtdj than that of circumcision ; I must take 
the liberty to say, there is in one respect, clear and incon- 
trovertible proof, that' it was meant to be applied more et^ 
ten»9elf. By common consent, Baptism is to be ap- 
plied to females, though circumcision was not. This 
fact suggests the following inquiries. Who can see any 
reason, why the seal of the Covenant should be applied 
to females bow, more than formerly, except this, thai the 
Christian econamj has a spirit of more expansive benewh 
Unce^ and itms intended to diffnse its privileges to a great'* 
er etteiU, than the former economy 1 And if the Chris- 
tian economy really possesses this character, as it un- 
doubtedly does ; and if from this expansiveness of its 
spirit, and this enlargement of its privileges, it has, in one 
important case, applied its distinguishing seal mare e»» 
tensivdtfj than the former economy did ; who can sup- 
pose that, in another case, without any apparent reason 
wfaalever, it would apf^y the same seal iess extensiv^ f 
What but an express divine command, or a weU knowft 
enimf le of umpired men, ceuid satisfy us of i^is t 

Third. Mmpmt of Infamt SapHsm. 

This may be uoderMood from the preceding discv^ 
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81011. Circumcision was the seal of God's covenant with 
Abraham and his o&pring ; that is, of his gracious de- 
sign and promise respecting them. This denign and 
promise was, in brief, that he would be their God. Cir- 
cumcision signified, that such was the promise of God, 
—such the plan of administration he had fixed upon to- 
wards Abraham and his seed. And it manifestly implied, 
that there were obligations on their part, to lore, wor- 
ship, and obey him, who promised to be their God. 
Thus it was a seal of God's promise to them, and of their 
obligations to him. But it was never intended to soni- 
fy, that all, to whom it was applied, were actually, at the 
time, intelligent worshippers and servants of God. In 
regard to infant children, this was impossible. But the 
rite did signify, that, in process of time, they would be 
under high obligations to worship and serve God, and 
that he would pursue a course of conduct towards them, 
which would be suited to influence them to this. As to 
those, who had attained to mature understanding, and 
were voluntary in receiving the rite of circumcision, it 
signified their readiness to accept the good promised, and 
to perform the duties required^ In them, it was an indi- 
cation of right feeling ; a profession of piety. But it be- 
came so, not as the direct and necessary import of the 
rite, but from their voluntary agency in its application. 
So far as circumcision was concerned, this view of the 
subject must be admitted by all to be correct. And why 
not in regard to Baptism ? The divine economy, though 
circumstantially different, is the same in substance now, 
as before the coming of Christ, — the same, most evident- 
ly, so fiur as relates to the connexion between parents and 
children, yid the high interests whidi that connexion 
involves. When this Christian rite id af^lied to idieih 
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ers, it is a seal of the new dispensatioo towards them. 
And it signifies their consent to this economj ; their be- 
lief of its truths, and their readiness to receive its bless- 
ings, and comply with its obligations. But it comes to 
signify this, and so to be 9l profession ofpiMty, not as the 
direct and necessary import of Baptism, but from the 
faet» that it is applied to those, who have a voluntary 
agency in receiving it. Its general import, as a token 
of God^s gracious economy, is as consistent with its be- 
ing applied to children, as to men. Its particular impwt 
varies with the state and circumstances of those, to whom 
it is applied. 

Baptism by water may always be considered as signi- 
fying, that those, to whom it is applied, are the subjects 
of moral pollution, and need that spiritual cleansing, or 
purification from sin, which is effected by the Holy Spir- 
it, through the blood of Christ. When adult believers 
rec^ve Baptism themselves, they hereby express their 
belief, that they are by nature polluted with sin, and 
must be sanctified by the Spirit of God in order to be ad- 
mitted into heaven ; and they express their desire fot 
such sanctification, and their determination, to seek after 
it in the diligent use of all appointed means. When we 
present our infant children for Baptism, we express our 
belief, that they are the subjects of moral pollution, and 
roust be born of the Spirit in order to be admitted into 
the kingdom of heaven ; and we express our earnest .de- 
sire that they may experience this spiritual renovation, 
and our solemn determination to seek after it by fervent 
prayer to God, and by faithful attention to all the duties 
of Christian parents. This seems to me a perfectly na- 
tural and satisfactory view of what is signified by the Bap- 
tism of children. The use of water in this Christian rite 
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18 indeed a token of spiritual ekansing, not however as 
a thing actually accomplished, but as a « thing which is 
absolutely necessary. Whether we are concerned in the 
Baptism of children as ministers of the (lospel, or as 
members of the church, we do, by this public token, ex- 
|Nress our belief, that spiritual purification is indispensa- 
bly necessary for the children who are baptized, and our 
determination to do whatever belongs to us, severally, 
for the accomplishment of that important end. And it 
18 of great consequence to the interests of religion, that 
this obvious import of Infant Baptism should be often set 
forth, and that the obligations of parents and churchea 
should be often explained and inculcated, especially at 
tlie time of the Baptism. 

Fourth. The utiUty of Ihfani Baptism. 

The utility of positive -institations coBsistB, generally, 

in the moral influence they exert upon us ; in their adapt- 

« 

edness to promote good affections, and to excite as to 
the diligent performance of duty. Now there is no in- 
#titution of religion, which is more evidently suited to 
have a salutary influence, than this. When we conse- 
crate a child to God in Baptism, we have our eyes turned 
directly to that glorious Being, to whom we and our off- 
spring belong, and we are made to feel the perfect rea- 
sonableness of such a consecration. We look to God^s 
holy and merciful economy, of which Baptism is the ap- 
pointed token, and are impressed with the divine conde- 
scension and goodness manifested in it, and the invalna- 
Ue blessings resulting from it. The transaction is pub- 
lic, and on this account is likely to excite in us a more 
constant recollection of the sacred obligations which bind 
«s as parents, and greater diiigence in performing the 
duties we owe t^ our children. 
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For the troth of theie remarks, I make my appeal to 
thousands of pious pareats. They well know bow their 
hearts have been afiected with the k>ve of God, and the 
interests of the soul, while they have been engaged i# ' 
consecrating their children U> God in Baptism; how 
earnestly they have longed and prayed lor their saltation ; 
what resolutions they have made to bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord ; and how sensible 
the effect of this transaction has been upon them afker^ 
wards. The view they have taken of God's gracious 
promises and administration, prpves a mighty encourage- 
ment to earnest endeavours and prayers for the ,good of 
their chQdren. If, for a time, their endeavours and 
prayers seem to have little or no effect ; still they are not 
disheartened. They look upon their children, as having 
been placed under that gracious economy, in which God 
says to them, I will be your Ood, and the Chd of your 
seed* They remember with what glorious success he 
has crowned the persevering endeavours of pious parents, 
and how frequently he has done this, after many yean 
have passed away in sorrowful disappointment. Their 
confidence in the merciful covenant of God, which has 
been sealed to them and their children by the sacred rite 
of Baptism, bears them above discoaragement, and in- 
spires a hope of the salvation of their offspring, which 
nothing is able to destroy. Now it is evidest^ that aSi 
the effect which this public and sacred rite produces 
upon pious parents ; this deep impression of their obli- 
gations ; this excitement of their good affections ; thdr 
fiiithful endeavours, and their fervent, persevering prayers, 
turn directly to the benefit of their children. We are 
not to look at the mere Baptism of a little child, and to 
confine our thoughts to the act itself, or to the present 
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effect of it upoo the child. We must view this transac- 
tion in all its relations and consequences. We mast 
consideri that the child is a rational, immortal being, 
just entered on his probationary state ; that his eternal 
happiness depends on the formation of a virtuons and ho-^ 
ly character ; and that his character depends, in a great 
measure, on the circumstances in which he is placed, 
and the moral causes which act upon him, in the first 
periods of his existence. We must then consider that 
the child, who is baptized in. a 'manner correspondent 
with the spirit of the institution, is, at the very cohf 
mencement of his being, brought into circumstances 
highly auspicious ; that he is placed under a divine econ« 
omy, which secures to him the affections and prayers of 
parents and other Christians, and which distils upon 
childhood and youth the dews of divine grace. He is 
placed in a school, where he is to receive faithful instruct 
lion and discipline, and to be trained up for the service 
of Christ. The child, who is offered up in Baptism by 
devout parents and a devout church, is placed in these 
circumstances, and is entitled to these privileges; the 
substance of which is, a faithful. Christian education, ac* 
companied with the divine blessing. All this is signifi- 
ed by Baptism. The design of the transaction evidently 
is, to produce a moral effect upon parents and children ; 
i^n parents directly^ and upon children, as a canse* 
quence* 

It would avail little to say, in the way of objection, 
that parents would be under all these obligations, and 
would have sufficient motives to faithfulness, without 
such an ordinance as Baptism. The obvious design of 
Baptism is, to cause these obliga.tions to be felt more deep- 
ly and constantly^ and to give greater efficacy to these 
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motitres* The influence of public rites and observances 
has been acknowledged in all ages, both in civil and re* 
ligioits concerns. In our own country, and in other 
countries, they are kept up, in order to perpetuate the 
principles of civil government, ^mong the Israelites, 
they were established for the purpose of giving to one 
generation after another, a knowledge, and a lively im-> 
pression, of the principles and laws of their religion. 
The human mind is so constituted, that it is very doubt- 
ful, whether the truths of religion could be inculcated 
and impressed with the necessary efficacy, without the 
help of public rites and observances. The utility of the 
Lord's Supper, which is generally acknowledged to be 
great, rests on the very same principle, as that which 
gives importance to Infant Baptism. Thus it was also 
with the utility of the Passover and Circumcision. And 
we may as well say, that the principles of religion might 
have been effectually taught, and impressed, and trans-' 
roitted from one generation to another among the pos- 
terity of Abraham, without the Passover, or Circumcis- 
ion, or any of their sacred rites ; and that the principles 
of the Christian religion might be effectually taught and 
impressed, and its motives rendered sufficiently power- 
ful, without the Lord's Supper ; — we might say this with 
just as much propriety, as that the influence of such a 
rite, as Infant Baptism, is unnecessary, and that parents 
will be as likely to feel their obligations and attend to 
their duties without it, as with it. The experience of 
the whole world is in favor of visible signs 'and tokens, 
of public rites and observances. The human mind re- 
quires them, as means of inculcating moral and religious 
truth. To undervalue them would be a discredit to our 

13 
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understanding ; and to neglect them, an injury to oar 
moral feelings. 

But suffer me here to say, that the utility of Infant 
Baptism cannot be measured, by the influence which it 
has actually exerted npon the generality of Christians. 
For what sacred institution, and what divine truth, has 
not fallen short of the influence which it ought to have 
upon the conduct of men ? The question is, what eflRsct 
is Infant Baptism designed and adapted to produce? 
What has been its influence upon those parents, whose 
minds hare been in the best state ; whose parental affec- 
tion has been most highly sanctified, and whose piety, 
most active 1 And what will be its influence, when the 
great body of Christians shall come to be fully awake to 
the interests of religion, and shall make it the constant 
object of their solicitude, and labors, and prayers, that 
their offspring, from one generation to another, may be* 
come children of God, and heirs of the kingdom of heav- 
en ? The value of this sacred rite, taken in connexion 
with the divine economy, of which it is the sign, and 
with the obligations of parents and churches, which it is 
intended to enforce, cannot be perfectly known, before 
the present low state of religious feeling among Chris- 
tians shall give place to a more elevated piety, and to 
more constant and more faithful exertion to promote the 
welfare of the rising generation. In my apprehension, 
it is chiefly to be attributed to the unfaithfulness of pa- 
rents and churches, and their failing to act according to 
the spirit of this divine ordinance, that it has so far fall- 
en into disrepute, and that any can feel themselves justi- 
fied in saying, it is of no use. 

There is still another way, in which children may 
experience the salutary effect of Baptism. When they 
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come to adult years, thej may be induced to attend to 
the duties of religion, by means of the Baptism which 
they received in infancy. When a child of oars becomes 
capable of being influenced by rational considerations ; 
we may address him in such a manner as this : In your 
infancy f we denoted you to the service of your Creator and- 
Redeemer ; and we put upon you the mark of that gror 
dous economy t under which you were placed by your birth. 
In that transaction^ we bound ourselves to bring you up 
for God^ and to seek diligently your eternal happiness* 
As you are now come to years of understandings you are 
bound to devote yoursdf to- God, andf by your own act, 
to confirm what your parents did for you in your infant 
cy.— The child may be taught, that there is nothing so 
reasonable, nothing so conducive to his highest interest, 
as for him to choose the God of his parents for his God. 
It may be inculcated upon him, that, by neglecting his 
soul, and living in sin, he will be guilty of casting coi>- 
tempt on the pious solicitude, the exertions and prayers 
of his parents ; on the sacred ordinance, by which he 
was consecrated to the service of Christ, and on all the 
eUigations laid upon him, and all the privileges secured 
to him, by such an early consecration. If a youth, who 
was devoted to God by Baptism in infancy, possesses 
even an ordinary degree of moral sensibility ; considera^ 
tions like these must produce a powerful effect upon him, 
and, through the divine blessing, may prove the means of 
his salvation. 

The view which I have taken of this subject is, you 
perceive, very different from that which was entertained 
by many of the early Christian Fathers. They attribiit^ 
ed to Baptism itself a mysterious inherent efficacy* They 
supposed that it directly conveyed grace and salvation to 
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the 80iri, and that^ without it, no one could be saved. 
But I have rejHreaeBted the otilitj and effieacy of Infont 
Baptism, as combating primarily, in the infloenee it has 
upon the feelings and conduct of parents ; and then, 
secondarily, in the effect which parental instruction, ex- 
ample, and prayer produce upon children. This effect I 
have considered, as resulting from God's gracious econo- 
my ; that is, his appointment and promise. And I have 
referred, and always would refer, to facts which occur in 
the course of divine providence, as proof of the correct- 
ness of these representations. These facts are striking 
and momentous, and deserve to be contemplated again 
and again with the liveliest int^^st. — Behold the mighty 
influence of parental character and instruction ! How 
is it that pagan idolatry, Jewish infidelity, and the vio- 
lent- superstition of Mohammed are continued in the 
world) and transmitted from one generation to another t 
What is it, which leads us to exp^t that, according to 
the common course of events, the children of jfMiganswill 
be pagans, and that the children of Mahometans will be 
Mahometans, and the children of Jews, Jews? It is the 
general principle, established by God himsdf, that the 
character of children is formed by parental influence. 
And is not this as true in regard to Christians, as in 
regard to any other class of men ? In ordinary cases, 
the children of faithful Christian parents will be Chris- 
tians ; and they will become so, by means of the influence 
which their parents exert upon them, in their early edu- 
cation. Such is the divine economy. That children 
are placed under it is signified by Baptism. And the ap- 
l^ication of Baptism to children, is a suitable expression of 
the piety of parents, and of their love to the souls of their 
offsfHringy and is a powerful means of exciting them tpre^ 
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coUect and feel their orbligations, and to be* active and 
pdraevering in the performance of parental duties. And let 
me add, that when the piety and diligence of parents shull 
rise to a proper height, and they shall address themselves 
to the duties, which they owe to their children, with unit- 
ed zeal and prayer ; the true import of Infant Baptism 
will be more fully understood, and its utility acknowl- 
edged with more fervent gratitude to Ood. 

Fifth, Rdation of baptized children to the church. 
This relation of children to the church the most res- 
pectable authors generally represent, as infant member^ 
ship. And I can see no valid objections against this, if 
the language is understood with suitable qualifications. 
Baptized children may, in a very important, though a 
qualified ^sense, be considered as infant members of the 
Christian church ; just as formerly, the infant children 
of the Priests were infant members of the Priesthood ; 
and as now, all children that are born here, are consider- 
ed as infant members of our civil community, entitled to 
enjoy, as they may be capable, the benefits of society, 
and io due time to become complete anductive members. 
But whatever may be the language which we choose to 
employ, it is perfectly clear, that baptized children must 
be considered, as bearing a real and very endearing relap 
tion to the church. And although they are not at pres- 
ent capable of being members^ in the full sense in which 
adult believers are ; they are, even now, capable of en- 
joying some of the benefits resulting from their condi- 
tion, as children of the church, and they will be more 
and more capable of enjoying these benefits as they ad* 
tance in age ; and at length, unless their own wicked- 
ness shall prevent, they will become active, faithful 
Christians. Such is the desigo of the economy under 
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which thef are placed ; sach the end of their being coq« 
iecrated to God, and placed in the school of the church. 
And we may hope that, through difine mercy, thili will 
ordinarily be the happy result. 

Sixth. Duties of patents and the ehurek tomardi 
htg^tized chUdren. 

On this subject, which is of the highest practical im*- 
portance, my remarks must be very summary. 

The general duty of parents, and of the ^urch, is 
the same ; namely ; such a course of pious instruction 
and discipline, such an example of holiness, and such 
fervent prayer both in public and private, as are suited 
to promote the salvation of the rising age, and to trans* 
mit the Christian religion, with all its institutions and 
blessings, to future generations. This duty belongs pri- 
marily to parents. In every thing which is important te 
their children, they are to take the lead. But their pi-^ 
ous efforts are to be encouraged and sustained by the 
whole body of Christians, with whom they are associat-^ 
ed. These are all under obligation to cherish a liveljT 
interest in the children of the church, and with unwea- 
ried diligence to labor for their good ; always looking to 
God for those spiritual blessings, which result from his 
gracious covenant. 

It is impossible for me, in this place, to give a par- 
ticular enumeration of the methods, which ought to be 
pursued by parents and by the church, for the welfare of 
children. I shall only say, that our benevolent eftortB 
are to be made in various ways, and to be continued so 
long as there is any hope of success ; and I know not 
why we should abandon such a hope, while the life of 
our children continues. 

On the question, whether the chureh ever onght, by 
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a public act, to eut off those, who give eridenoe of obsti* 
nate impietyt there have beeo various opinions. That 
view of the sabject, which I have found the most satis- 
£ictory, is briefly as follows. The church is to join with 
parents in administering instruction, admonition, and 
warning to children and youth in the most discreet, a& 
fedionate, and faithful manner ; and to do this persever- 
ingly. In judging of the reasons, which ought to en- 
courage us to exertion, we are not to attend chiefly to 
present appearances ; but are to consider the forbear- 
ance and long suflering of God, and the multiplied in- 
stances, in which his gt ace has visited those who had 
long lived in sin, and who, in human apprehension, had 
been fitted for destruction. When those who have been 
devoted to God in Baptism, wander far and long from 
tbe path of duty, and show fearful symptoms of obdura- 
cy ; we are not quickly to despair of their salvation, but 
are to follow them with every efibrt which the sincerest 
love can dictate. And when no other effort seems to 
promise any good, we are to abou.nd in prayer, relying 
on the infinite grace of God, and earnestly hoping that 
OUT prayers will prevail, and that our children will at 
length be persuaded to consider their ways, and turn to 
the Lord. 

It is, in my view, utterly inexpedient to attempt to 
fix upon any particular age, at which those who were 
baptised in infancy, and who exhibit no evidence of pt'^ 
ety, are to be abandoned by the church, as those for 
whom no farther efforts ought to be made. For suppose 
you fix upon the age of eighteen, or twenty, or twenty 
one : who can be sure that a youth at that age, though 
without any evidence of regeneration, may not be in a 
state of mind, which is more susceptible of good impres- 
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Bions, and which affords more hope of salTatioD, than at 
any period of his life before ? Now if any person should 
be in this state, and the church should adopt a princi- 
ple like what I have referred to ; they must forthwith 
exclude such a person from all the advantages of their 
Christian friendship ; and they must do this at the very 
tirne^ when those advantagei^ would i>e most highly prized. 
How directly would such a principle oppose all the feel- 
ings of Christian benevolence and compassion 1 And 
what havock would it make of the interests of the soul ! 
To conclude. The day of Zion's glory draws near. 
And when that happy day arrives, a clearer light will 
shine upon the minds of God's people, as to the princi- 
ples and rites of Christianity. The duties of parents to 
their children will be more correctly understood, and 
more diligently and successfully performed^ Divisicm 
and strife will cease ; and those who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ, will be of one mind. The shortest and 
best way, therefore, to solve our doubts, and settle our 
differences, is, to labor unitedly and earnestly to hasten 
the arrival of that blessed day, when a brighter sun 
will arise upon the church, and quickly chase away all 
the shades of night. Then Christians, having a more 
perfect illumination, and being united in judgment and 
feeling, will more justly prize the blessings of the Chris- 
tian economy, and will combine their prayers and efforts 
to transmit those blessings from one generation to anoth- 
er, and to promote the increasing and perpetual prosper- 
ity of the Redeemer's kingdom. 



LECTURE VIII, 



MODE OF BAPTISM. 



lotrodnctory lemarks.— Two propositions. 1. It eannot be determined from 
the New Testament that immersion is the only proper mode. 3. Christians 
■hoold not make the mode of Baptism of essential consequence. 

T^HE subject of Infant Baptism has no necessary 
connexion with the mode of Baptism. Christians who 
baptize by immersion, as well as those who baptize in 
other ways, may apply Baptism to infants, and in instan- 
ces not to be numbered, have in fact done this. While, 
on the other hand, those, who administer Baptism by 
sprinkling, as well as those who use immersion, may con- 
fine it to believers. If Pedobaptists were now convinc- 
ed, that immersion is the only proper mode, it would 
make no difference in their belief, as to the duty of In- 
fant Baptism. This being the case, I was much inclin- 
ed to treat the subject of Infant Baptism by itself, and 
not to enter on the controversy respecting the mode of 
Baptism. 

But on farther consideration, I have become satisfied, 
that my intended silence on the mode of Baptism wonid 
be liable to misconstruction. I have therefore concluded 
to make a few remarks on this point, though with all pos- 
sible brevity. 
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It must not be forgotten, that the particular mode of 
Baptism is regarded by Pedobaptists generally, as a sub- 
ject of no essential consequence. For myself, I could, 
without any serious scruple of conscience^ adopt immer- 
sion, as the usual mode of Baptism. And it would afford 
me real pleasure to conform in this respect to the views 
of my Baptist brethren, and thus to do all in my power 
to put an end to a controversy, which so unhappily di- 
vides the friends of Christ, and proves such a hindrance 
to the spread of the Gospel. With Pedobaptists, the 
question as to the mode of Christian Baptism, is a ques- 
tion of expediency. Are the reasons for making tmivier- 
sion exclusively the mode of Baptism sujfieieni to overbal' 
once the reasons^ which exist against this^ and infa»or of 
some other mode 1 

In this concluding Lecture, I propose to suggest, an* 
der two distinct propositons, the principal thoughts 
which have occurred to me on the maimer of p^forming 
this rite. 

First. It cannot be deierminedfrom the New Test0' 
mentf that Bc^sm was administered by immersion. 

There is no express declaration in the New Testae 
ment, that every one who was baptised was completely 
immersed in water. Nor is there any command of Christ, 
or of his Apostles, expressly requiring that Christians 
should be baptized by total immersion. The manner of 
various purifications and other rites, under the Mosaic 
economy, wca exactly described ; and thus it was made 
evident, that God would have those rites executed in one 
precise form. But the particular manner of administer- 
ing Baptism is not described. 

It cannot be certainly determined, that total immer* 
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nkm was the only mode of Bapttsm ftom the signification 
of fiaTnlCfo, and the nouns derived from it. 

There are many reasons for supposing, that ^antl^tOi 
being a derivative from paittm^ has a less definite and 
less forcible sense, than the original. And yet even 
fiinvm does not always signify a total immersion. This 
might be made evident from classic usage ; and it is per- 
fectly evident from the New Testament. See Matt 26: 
23. '* He that dippeth his hand with me in the dish ;" 
ifipiipaQ — rijv j^£<ipa. Mark has it, 6 ififiamofifvog, 
" Ae, the person, that dippeth with me in the dish.'' 
Now whatever liquid the dish contained, it cannot be 
supposed, that Judas plunged his hand all over in that 
liquid.^ Nothing more can be meant, than that he took, 
the bitter herbs which were eaten at the Passover, or 
other articles of food, and with his fingers dipped them in 
the sauce prepared. And yet it is said by Matthew, that 
Judas dipped his hand, and by Mark, that he himself dip^ 
ped in the dish. BotntlCoi, baptize^ does indeed signify 
to immerse or dip in water; but it also signifies to wash, 
and to wash in different ways. " Divers washings" are 
mentioned Heb. 9: 10. The original is duxq^ogoig fian^ 
TiC(io7g, divers baptisms. These were not all performed 
in one way ; and certainly not by immersion. The ad* 
jective Siaipogog signifies different, of various kinds^ dis^ 
similar; as in Rom. 12: 6. The divers baptisms, or ab* 
lutions, mentioned Heb. 9: 10, doubtless included all the 
diffisrent ablutions, or ceremonial cleansings, prescribed 
in the Mosaic law. These were performed in different 
ways, but chiefly by sprinkling consecrated water. The 
word pantlofAogj baptism, is used with great latitude of 
signification in Mark 7: 4. The Evangelist says, the 
Pharisees hold many other usages, " as baptisms of cupt, 
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and pot8» and brazen vessels, and beds** The common 
version has tables ; for what reason I am nnable to say ; 
as the word Mklvij uniformly denotes a couch to sleep on, 
or to recline upon at meals. Now the baptism, or cere- 
monial purification of cups, and pots, and brazen vessels, 
and couches, might be performed in different ways. Cups 
and pots and brazen vessels might possibly be im- 
mersed all over in water ; though this is not probable. 
But to suppose that beds, or couches, were immersed in 
the same way would be unreasonable, especially since 
one of the prescribed modes of ceremonial purification, 
and indeed the most common mode, was, the sprinkling 
of consecrated water. 

Since then it appears, that pamlafiog, baptism, when us- 
ed to denote ceremonial purification, did not by any means 
signify immersion exclusively, and generally signified oth- 
er modes of purification ; why should we suppose that the 
word, pamiCoii always signifies to immerse when used to de^ 
note the rite of Christian Baptism ? If baptism was per- 
formed in different ways under the former dispensation ; 
how can we determine, merely from the use of the word, 
that it is not to be performed in different ways under the 
present dispensation ? What is there in the Christian re- 
ligion which would prevent a word from being used with 
as much latitude of signification, as it was under the Mo- 
saic economy ? 

But even if it were the case, that pantlCta always sig- 
nifies to dip or immerse aU over in water, when appli- 
ed to other subjects ; it would by no means certainly fol- 
low that it has this signification, when applied to the 
Christian rite of Baptism. There may be sufficient rea- 
fons, why a religious rite, though denoted by a word in 
common use, should not be performed in a manner ex- 
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aoUy in conformity with the common sign^aticm of th«l 
word. This we well know is the case with the words, by 
which the other Christian ordinance is denoted. The word 
Sy^pper in English, and dunvov in Greek, have a very 
different sense when applied to that institiHion, from 
what they have in ordinary cases. Eating a moriel of 
brtad does not constitute a suj^gier, a principal mealg al- 
thoiigh this is the common signification of Silnvov* But 
in this religious rite, eating a smcUl morsel of bread it 
called a Supper, 1 Cor. 11 : 20. And the Apostle 
charged the Corinthians with abusing the ordinance,. be« 
cause they made use of more food, than the design of the 
ordinance required. Now if the word which denotet 
(me Christian rite, has a sense so widely different from 
its usual sense ; why may it not be so with the word, 
which denotes the other Christian rite T As dimvop^ in 
reference to one rite, signifies, not a usual meal, but on* 
iy a very snudl quantity of bread ; why may not fiantlCm^ 
in reference to the other rite, signify, not a complete dip- 
ping or washing, but the application of water in a s$natt 
degree ? This would present the two institutions in the 
suae light. In the first ; as bread and wine ate used^ 
not to nourish and invigorate the body, but, for spiritugf 
purposes, or, aa a sign of spiritual blessings; a very 
small quantity is sufficient. Indeed the Apostle decidesi 
that a small quantity is better suited to the ends of th^ 
institution, than a larger quantity. So in the other ; as 
water is used, not to cleanse the body, but merely as ^, 
sign of spiritual purification ; a small quantity of water 
mnst be sufficient ; — as sufficient for the purposes of this 
ordinance, as a small quantity of bread apd wine is for 
the purposes of the other. The nourishment of the body 
in the one case, and the cleansing of it in the other, be* 

14 
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ing no pan of the end to be answered ; a large quantitf 
either of bread or of water can be of no use. 

I shall now endeavour to show, that ike drcumsianees, 
which attended the several instances of Baptism record- 
ed in the New Testament, do not prove that immersion 
n the only proper mode. 

The circamstance mentioned John 3: 23, does not 
prove this. '* John was baptizing in ^non, beeamse there 
was much water there.** In snch a country as Palestine, 
John found it of special importance, as any Christian 
missionary would at the present day,— -to collect the mul- 
titude of people who resorted to him Iot instruction and 
Baptism, in a place, where there was an abundant supply 
of water. This he knew to be necessary- for their ac- 
commodation, and even their subsistence. So that there 
is not the least need of supposing, that the mention ci 
much water, or many springs or streams of water, vdita 
woAAa, had any reference to the particular mode of Bap* 
tism. For whatever the mode might have been, a large 
supply of water was indispensable to such a concourse of 
peq>le ; and such a supply could be obtained in only a few 
places in that country. But who can suppose the waters 
of ifinon were resorted to for the simple purpose oih<sp' 
Hsdng^ when three thousand were, in one day, baptized 
by the Apostles even at Jerusalem, in the dryest season 
of the year? 

That total immersion was the mode of Baptism can- 
not be proved from the circumstance, mentioned Matt 
8: 16, that Jesus, when he was baptized of John in the 
river Jordan, went up straighiioaff out of the water. The 
preposition ano generally signifies /roM.- '* He went up 
from the water ;" — an expression perfectly natural and 
proper, on suppositicm that he had only gone into the river 
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where the water was a few inches deep, or that he had * 
gone merely to the edge of the river, without stepping in- 
to the water at all. It wiJl be kept in mind, that the riv> 
er Jordan had banks of considerable height above the 
water, except when it was so swollen by the melted 
snows of Antilibanus, as to fill its upper channel. Of 
coarse, Jesus must have ascended, or gone up an ascent, 
when he left the water, whether he had been in the wa- 
ter so as to be immersed, or bad been only to the margin 
of the water. 

The same remarks may be made respecting the Bap* 
tism of the Ethiopian eunuch. Acts 8: 38. ^' They west 
down both into the water, both Philip and the eunuch ; 
and he baptized him. And when they were come up 
out of the water, &,c" Every one acquainted with the 
Greek language knows, that the passage may be just as 
well rendered, '' they descended to the water, and as-, 
cended from it." Besides, it has often been remarked, 
and not without reason, that if going down into the wa- 
ter proves that the eunuch was wholly immersed in the 
water, it proves the same of Philip ; which no one sup- 
poses to have been the' case. 

It is evident then that the argument which has been 
urged in favor of immersion from the Baptism of JesUB* 
and of the Ethiopian eunuch, is founded on the mere 
sound of the words used in the common Version. On 
the slightest examination, the argument vanishes. 

The circumstances attending the Baptism of the jail- 
er equally fail of proving, that he was baptized by im- 
mersion. Acts 16: 19 — 39. 

In the first place, he was baptized in the night. Se- 
condly ; he was evidently baptized in the outer prison. 
Paul and Silas were thrust into the inner prison, tr dun- 
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' geon. After the etrtbqatke, the jailer brought them 
oat ; that is, out of the dungeon, but dearly not out of 
the limits of the prison. There Paul taught him and his 
household ; and there, in all probability, he baptized 
them. Thirdly ; after the jailer professed to beKeve, he 
was baptized immediaiely. These three cureomstances, 
namely, his being baptized at suck a time, in such a place, 
and immediaidy after professing to .belie?e, are very far 
from proving that immersion was the mode of Bap- 
tism. They seem evidently to prove the contrary. — If 
any one should say, there was probably a stream or foun« 
tain of water in the prison, or a bath filled with water, 
sufficient for baptizing by immersion ; I would merely ask, 
what evidence he finds of this in the New Testament t 

Nor can it be proved that immersion was the prevail* 
ing mode of Baptism from the account given. Acts 10, of 
the Baptism of those who were converted at the house of 
Cornelius. 

After Peter had preached, and the Gentiles believed, 
and received the Holy Ghost ; Peter said : *' can any man 
forbid water, that these should not be baptized ?" It is 
most natural to understand this to mean, can any man 
forbid footer to be brought ? It is far less natural to un- 
derstand it to mean, can any man forbid us to go out to 
a river or fountain of water ? Is it possible for %ny one 
to think, that this account favors the mode of baptizing 
by immersion 1 

And what evidence of this can be derived from the 
Baptism of -the three thousand converts, as related in 
Acts 2 ? The place of those numerous Baptisms was 
not by the river Jordan, nor at i£non where there was 
much water ; but at Jerusalem. It was too on the day 
of Pentecost, which was about the twentieth 6f March, 
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At that seaflon, which was summer at Jerusalem, there 
was no rain. The brook Kidron was dry. And there 
was no stream or fountain of water in Jerusalem, or near 
it, except the pool of SOoam, or Siloah, (also called €4- 
hon, 2 Chron. 33: 30,) which is a fountain of water not 
ftr from the Southeast comer of the city, at the foot of 
Mount Zion and Moriah. " This is the only fountain, 
whose waters gladdened the city.*'* Such having been 
the circumstances of the case, is there no difficulty in 
supposing, that the Apostles found places where they 
could baptize three thousand in one day by immersion ? 
All the Apostles were undoubtedly engaged in baptizing 
at the same time. And if they baptized by immersion, 
they probaUy made use of separate tanks, cisterns, or 
bathing places in private houses. But is there no diffi- 
culty in supposing that they had access to so many batfah 
ing places t These doubtless were confined to the houses 
of the more wealthy ; among whom few could at that 
time be found in Jerusalem, who were disposed in any 
way to befriend the cause of Christ. There is not the 
least intimation, that they made use of such bathing 
places for the purpose of baptizing the three thousand 
converts. And there is not a shadow of reason for sup- 
posing, {hat such a multitude, who were suddenly col- 
lected from various regions, and who, we must presume, 
were generally poor, had such changes of raiment, as 
would have been necessary for baptizing by immersion. 

But there is still another difficulty which meets us. 
After much consideration, I think it exceedingly impro- 
bable, that the Apostles could have baptized such a num- 

- - ■ — a . 

* See Jahn^B Archaeol. and Journal of Fisk and others at Je- 
rasalem in Miss. Herald. 
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ber bj immenioii in so short a time. Before they befraa 
to baptize, all the other basiness mentioned in the nura- 
tive bad been aecomplished. The Apostles had met to> 
gether in one place. The Holy Spirit had been poured 
out upon them ; so that they declared the wonderfal 
works of God to people of many difereni coffBtrieSt in 
their own languages. The powerful effects prodneed 
by their preaching had been noticed. Heavy accur 
sations had been brought against them. Peter had tt»> 
dertaken their defence, and had reasoned with them 
largely from the Holy Scriptures. Multitudes had been 
pricked in their hearts, and inquired, what they should 
do to be saved. Peter had taught them the way <^ sal- 
vation. What is related, Acts % must be considered a 
rery brief outline of the instruction he gave them ; as a(h 
pears from verse 40. Now all those miraculous opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghost ; all those discourses of the Ajjos- 
tles to people of many different cooatries; all the ag- 
itations and differences of opinion which took plac^ 
among such a vast multitude ; the . discourse of Peter ; 
the convictions and anxious inquiries of three thousand 
souls, with the particular instructions given them in re- 
gard to the way of salvation and the duties of a holy life, 
—all these most have occupied a considerable portion of 
the day. It was the third hour, that is, nine o'clocf in 
the morning, when some of the people, after having seen 
the effects produced by the effusion of the Spirit, accus- 
ed the Apostles of being ufiduly excited by new wine. 
What has been mentioned could not have taken place in 
less than half the -day ; and they certainly could not 
have had more than half the day lefl for baptizing. In- 
deed I can hardly bring myself to believe that they devot- 
ed half the day to this ritual service. But let it be sup- 
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posed that they baptized three thousand in five hoors. 
This would make six hundred an hour ; and for each 
apostle, fifty an hour, or two hundred and fifty in five 
Imars ; that is, but little short of one a 'minute fof each 
Apostle, through the whole of that time. According to 
this calcuktioB, who can suppose they were baptized by 
immersion, without supposiug at the same time, that God 
worked wonders in this, as in other occurrences of thi^ 
ttemorable day, and that he miraoukMisly multiplied the 
hours and minuies, as he had on another occasion multi- 
plied the loaves tmd fishes ? 

There are two places in the Epistles, which cootaia 
allusions to the rite of Baptism, and which have been 
thought by some to prove that immersion was the mode. 
Rom. 6: 3, 4. Col. 2: 12. In these texts, believers are 
said to be buried with Christ in, or hp Baptism. I re- 
main, first, that the language is figurative. In this ail 
are agreed. Secoadly. The word, avvixaipmtiv, we were 
buried^ does not relate to Utfing men, but to dead men ; 
not to water, but to earth. It does not mean, we were 
immersed, or plunged in water, hut, as dead bodies, we 
were interred or covered up in a grave, or laid in a tomb. 
The figure of speech is the same, as in the expressions 
used in connexion with this, in which Christians are 
said to be crucified and dead. It designates the charac- 
ter which they sustain in consequence of their union to 
Christ. They are crue^ed to the worlds dead to sin; 
and, to make it more forcible still,— dead and buried. 
And this mortified tenqier^of Christians, and their confor- 
mity with Christ, is signified by Baptism ; and equally 
so, whatever may be the mode of Bq>tism. According 
to the representation of the Apostle in the context, it is 
as true that believers are crucified with Christ, and dead 
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with Christ in Baptism, %b that they are buried* with hiiil 
in Baptism. And so far as I can judge, there is nothing 
in the language employed in these passages, which im* 
plies, that Baptism has any more resemblance to Christ's 
hurial, than to his crudfition and death. 

In Gal. 3: 27, the character of Christians is set forth, 
in a similar way, by another metaphor. «'As many of 
you as hate been baptized into Christ, hate put on 
Christ." The metaphor is taken from the putting on df 
clothes. Believers hetoe put on Christ; have assumed 
his character ; have invested, or clothed themselves with 
his moral excellence, 'as one corers himself with a gar- 
ment. And this is signified by their being baptized in- 
to Christ. But who would ever thmk of inferring from 
this, that the mode of Baptism must haye a resemUance 
to putting on clothes f And yet this would seem to be 
as reasonable, as to argue from the other passages, that, 
because it is said, those who are baptized into Christ, 
are huried with him, therefore the mode of Baptism must 
have a resemblance to Christ's burioL 

After all, it will be seen, that there is no small diffi- 
culty in finding any great resemblance between a man's 
being dipped or plunged in water, and Christ's being 
laid in a sepulchre which was hewn out of a rock. 

Let me jifst remark in addition, that if circumcision 
had been continued, as the seal of the covenant, under 
the Christian dispensation ; it would etidently have been 
just as proper, as it is now, for the Apostle to make use 
of the metaphors found in the passages ai»ove quoted, and 
to say, that those who are circumcised with ChrisHan 
eircumdsfon, are crucified with Christ, dead with Christ, 
and huried vnth Christ ; i. e. in conseqoenoe of their utt- 
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km to Christ they are enmijkd^ dead, attd buriidf «a to 
sinful and worldly objects ; bat alire as, to Ood. 

But there is something farther to be noted here. The 
Apostle says, Rom. 6: 3 ; " so many of us as were baptized 
into Jesus Christ, were baptized into kis deaik.'* But 
what is it for believers to be baptized into Christ's mUh f 
The answer is to be found in the general train of thought 
exhibited in this passage, and particularly in rs. 11, 12. 
" In that Christ died, he died unto sin, (or on account of 
sin,) once ; but in thit he liveth, he lireth unto God, 
Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed un^ 
to sin, (or in respect to sin,) but alive unto Qod through 
Jesus Christ." The design of the Apostle is, to illus- 
trate the character and obligations of believers from the 
cireumstance, that they are, or should be* in a certain 
respect, conformed to Christ's ^feo^A ; that is ; as he died 
for sin ; so they are dead, or are under obligation to be 
dead to sin : an expression of the same import, as that 
they are not mukr the dominion of swi,—- Ihatthey are As- 
fyi or are by their profession obHgod to be holy. Thus 
it i^pears, that for believers to be baptized into Christ's 
deathj is to become obligated by their profession, to die 
unto sin, or to be Aofy. This character and obligation 
of Christians is. signified by Baptism. But how does 
Baptism signify this ? Not surely by being a sign or 
symbol of death, or the state of the dead; for water, or 
washing in water never was a sign of this. But water, 
used in ceremonial ablutions, whether by washing or 
sprinkling, always signified the fact, or the acknowl* 
edged necessity of purification. Now being dead^ or in 
a state of deeUh as to sin, is the same thing as to be spi r« 
ituaily purified, or made holp. And this is the very 
thing that Christian Baptism, coming in the place of 
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ablations under the^ner eeonomy, is exaGtly adapted 
to signify. Or to say all in a word: water used in Bap- 
tism is a sign of that mortU pmriJieQium of belieyers, 
wliich the Apostle means to express by their being ** era* 
cified/' and '* dead/.' and conformed to Christ's '* death." 
Their being dead^ or in a ^ate of deaih, in conformity 
with Christ, is the expression which contains the meta« 
phor. Now is Baptism meant to be the sign of a me/o- 
pkar^ or of /Ac thing intended by the metaphor? 

The argument in favor of immersion, which some de- 
rive from this passage, is founded on the 8apjx>8ition of 
a real resemblance between Baptism and death* This 
supposition, we think, is very unnatural, and far differ- 
ent from what the Apostie had in view. 

What has bemi said above as to the obUgatian impli- 
ed in Bapiism, may be confirmed by 1 Cor. 10: % The 
i4X>stie saysi the Israelites '* were all baptized unto Bfo- 
ses in the ckNid and in the sea." Baptism, as a relig- 
ious rite, was not then ini^tnted. But the Apostle, know- 
ing the special obligation implied in Baptism, makes use 
of the word, to set forth the obligation of the children of 
Israel. *^ They were baptized unto Moses in the cloud 
and in the sea." That is, in consequence of God'6 mer- 
cy towards them, espeddly at the Red Sea, they came 
under special obligations to obey Moses, the servant of 
God, or, which is the same things to obey the commands 
of Gk>d by Moses, Their being baptized does not surely 
imply that they were immersed or plunged in the cloud 
and in the sea ; — (which was not the fact ; for they went 
through on dry ground;) but it implies, that they were 
there brought under special obligations to worship and 
obey their gracious Deliverer. 

As to 1 Pet. 3: 21, I shall step to make only two 
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concifle remarks. First. The Apostle here eipress^j 
tells as, that the thiog he bed in his miad, when he 
spoke of Baptism, was not an mitward, but an imoardf 
spirHual washing. Secondly. The condition of Noah 
and bis family in the ark was not like the condition of 
persons bmiid or immersed ui imtfcr. This was the con- 
dition of the ungodly world. It was/nmi this condition, 
as the Apostle tells us^ that those in the ark were smfed. 
And this preservation from the ruin of the ungodly world 
he refers to, as illustrating the salvation <^ Christians, 
who have that inward purifieatiant that " answer of a 
good conscience towards Ged," which be tells us is what 
he meant by Baptism. 

The mistake into whkh some Pedobaptist as well as 
Baptist writers have been betrayed, in regard to several 
of the passages which relate to Baptism, particularly 
Rom. 6, and GaL 3, has, in my apprehension, been ow- 
ing to their not attending, with sufficient care, to the na» 
ture and design of the metaphorical language there used. 

I have now given you the result of my serious and' 
long continued inquiries jtm the mode of Baptism, so far 
as it can be determined fiom the Christian Scriptures. 
This result is, that Christ and the Apostles have leil it 
undecided. And then the question which naturally ari- 
ses in my mind is, why have they left it undecided, an* 
less it be to show us, that they did not deem the parties 
lar mode of any material consequence, and that Cbd 
would have it conform to circumstances, and would be 
well pleased with Baptism, in every decent mode, provid- 
ed that it be performed with a cordial desire to do his 
wilL 

Our Baptist brethren undertake to prove lirom Eccle- 
Hisiory, that immersion was the prevailing mode 
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#f Bqilism m the agn fiiBewiiig tiie Apoiftks. I ao- 
knowledge the validit j of the wgmMnt Aod I %m very 
wUiiDg to acknowledi^ alflo» thei iaunetakm was one of 
the nodes of Bafrtism aaed in the time, of Christ And the 
Apoatlea, and that the Chriitiaiw in the foUowing ages 
pvebahly derived it frein them* This is ackBOsrledgiiig 
all that oan he pioTed, or even ooade probable. 

In regard to this argttmeot horn Ecoleaiastieal His* 
lory ; I-resMrky first, that it is the only concliisive arga* 
loent io Ikvor of immersioii, aa the mode of Cbristien fiap- 
lism. It naost, I thiok, be apparent, that no elear and 
ineonlrovertifale proof can be Ibend in the Seriptiires. 

Secondly. Those who rely upon the testioioiiy of £c- 
desiaatical History, as a eooclosife argaoaeat in fiivor of 
baptizing by iamursitrnf most, to be coasisteBt, allow the 
same testimony to be canchisive in favor of Infuni Bap* 
tiam. If they r^eet this lasl argument ; they oiight also 
to reject the former. 

I proceed now to my aeeood geneval prq^osition ; 
nrhioh ia ; that ChrisHens ought not to make tke mode of 
'3apiiim of any essential eansegiuenee* 

We are all in danger of attaching mere importance 
Ao external riles and forms, than really belongs to them. 
The people of Qod were exposed to this danger iinder 
te ibrraer diapensalion ; and the.piophets iieqiientiy 
warned them against it» and told them pJainly, that out* 
ward. rites, though enjoiaed by diviae aolhority, wsere ef 
little consequence, compared with, spiritnaldnties. Chciat 
^Hen found it neeesaary to guard his disc^plea agaiast 
the same danger, and to teach them thatolvsdieace to ite 
moral precepts of the law was the great thing required, 
and that ontward observances were comparatively of but 
little oonseqaance. In the tioie of llie 4fo>tles» Chris- 
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tmns had a 21M1I about the externals of religion, which 
proyed a great hindrance to the peace and prosperity of 
the church ; and some of them needed to be . told by St. 
Paul, that the kingdom of Ood consisted not in meats and 
drinks, that is, in eaeiemtd obsenfanees, bat in righteous^ 
nesfSf and petsce, and Joy in. the Holy Ghost. I am well 
satisfied, that Christians are exposed to mistake on this 
subject at the present day ; and exposed in a high de- 
gree, where any external rite or form is made the sub- 
ject of controversy and strife. Against this mistake, 
especially in regard to the mode of Baptism, I would 
earnestly and affectionately warn the followers of Christ. 

From the foregoing examination, I think it must 
have become evident, that no particular mode of Baptism 
is exactly described in the New Testament, and repre- 
sented as the one which believers are required to use, 
exclusively of all others. I would not allow myself to 
speak with unbecoming confidence on such a subject. 
Bat I confess I am unable to find a single text, which, 
according to juiM rules of interpretation, clearly proves, 
that Baptism was administered by immersion, or which 
requires it to be administered, oxclusively, in that, or in 
any other particular way. And the conclusion which I 
draw from this fact is, that if we contend for any one 
mode as proper for Christians; exclusively of evetj other 
mode, we go beyond our rule : we attempt to do what 
Christ and the Apostles lefl undone ; and which they 
left undone, as appears to me, for the very purpose of 
showing, that they did not regard the particular form of 
the rite as of any material consequence, and so would have 
Christians at liberty to vary the form, as circumstances 
might require. 

I am confirmed in this view of the subject by other 
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Chrivt uit9i|d8d thAtkifl pftapl« s^mnM 
be free fc^m incpoveoienft and hurjfjK^Wf^ «tet» urf 
ahoaU fa^m no jfpke ptti opoa tlie«^ whiob wm net e«^ 
lo be borne. Bol •carotljr aoy ftbiBg in tbe Home lit- 
ual WM 80 iiMoaveBiMil aad bwdeMome* as Ba|iCim 
would, in 9omB eivcanalwieea, be, if itcoold bt adnini^- 
tared in no way bm by ivmeriiiMi. Tbe ed^beaa ef 
aome diinatea, and of aome seaaons of Ibe year in mom 
temperate eliqiates, renders- it alniest inpraatiMble to 
baptize in this way. Those who praetipe imflMraion find 
it, in some cases, exceedingly inconvenient #Qd difienll, 
and submit to it merely because they think Ciod fefturea 
it. Now I have serious doubts- whether all thip ie con- 
sistent with the simplicity and spiritiiality of the Chwi^ 
tian religion, and whether the unqaaltied declar^tien of 
Christ, that his yoke is smsy, and his bmpdm Ugkt^ would 
lead us to expect, that an outirard rite, in some eirconi- 
stances sq difficult to be perfumed, would be enjeioed 
npon all Christians without exceptioii* And I have still 
stronger doubts, whether it is consistent with the gewna 
of Christianity that Baptism by immersion should be i^ 
<juired of all believers, when I consider that the thing ie> 
quired is, in some places, rendered impopsib^ fop: WM^t of 
sufficient water, and, in various ii^tances, must necessari- 
ly be given up, on account of long-continued bodily in- 
firmity. 

The Christian religion was designed to be a tmtusrsaf 
religion, and its nxtemal rites, as well as its spiritual pre- 
cepts, were unquestionably adi^>ted to this design, |hit 
the rites of Christianity, in ord^r to be adapted to tbe do* 
fliign of making it a univer«al religion, must be such a* 
to be capable of being varied in outward te^i,. ea cir- 
cumstances in different pi^ of the world nmjr ceqiiire, 
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the svbitaiiee of tiieni shall, otfder afl extmial v^ 
natioaa, be ppeaerved, and the ends of them seeored. 
Aa ahec^ale, anvBryHitg onHennky in the rafode of ad« 
minialeriDg ^ther BafitiAn, or the Lord's Supper, or is 
tbs mode of perfonniiif pnblie worship, y(nm)d operate as 
a hindraaee to the sjvead of the Gospel. As to poMki 
worships we net er think of s«ch uniibrniity, but vary, in 
regard to external fbrms, just as the ends of public wor- 
f^hip seem to require^ And we feel that we . have the 
same liberty in reg«rd to the Lord's Supper. As to the 
exterior of this solemn rite, we depart almost liideiinitely 
fiom the orignal pattern. We do not observe the ins^- 
tufsoB, as Christ observed it wi4fh his Apostles, in the 
mgki, or in im upper rdem. They r^^Uned at the Saera^ 
mMital Table. This posture we should fM to be unsuita* 
ble for tt8« They tfsed mdemvened bread, and ike pure 
jmee cfthe gnape. We do not imi^te them i«^ either of 
these. And if we should be in plaees, where neither 
bread nor wiBe of any kind ceukt be had ; we ^oQld 
consider it admissible to make use of oi^er articles of 
food and drink in their stead. All this we brieve lo be 
aiceordhig to the wilt of our condescending atrd merciful 
Saviour, and to the spirit of his religion. Asd why 
should we not judge and act on the sUme principles in 
regard to the other Christijui rite ? What reason can 
we have lor considering an exact adherence io one %nv€h 
riabh form more necessary in Baptidm, than in the Lord'itf 
Supper t We should rather think it less netessary, in- 
asmuch as we find less evidence in the New Testament^ 
ef the particular mode in which Baptism was administer-' 
ed, than of the mode in which the Lord's Sapper was ad- 
ministered. 

I shdl just refer to another subject, on which Chris^ 
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Uanfl are generally agreed* and which, in my view, they 
treat according to the will of Christ After he had, with 
Uie roost condescending, amiable kindness, washed the feet 
of his disciples, he commanded them to wash one anoth" 
tr^tfuU This command of Christ was as express, and 
for aught that appears in the command, as much intend- 
ed for all his followers, as the command to baptize, or to 
eat the Sacramental Supper. And yet. we dispense with 
a Kierai observance of it, and content ourselves with 
obeying it mrhiaUy ; that is, with performing acts of con- 
descension and brotherly kindness. And to justify our- 
selves in this, we plead that present usages are different 
from what they were when the command was given ; 
that what was then an act of kindness would not be so 
now ; that it cannot be supposed that our Lord and Mas- 
ter would have us violate the common customs and civili- 
ties of social intercourse, for the sake of conforming to 
the letter of such a precept ; and that a conformity to 
the spirit of it, in doing acts of condescension and love, 
must be more acceptable to him, and more beneficial to 
our brethren. 

Of the correctness of treating the command of Christ 
referred to, in this manner, I am fully satisfied. And 
why should we not proceed on the same genera] princi- 
ple as to the form of Baptism ? Even if it could be cer- 
tainly determined that Baptism was at first administered 
by immersion ; might not a regard to common ustige^ to 
decency i or to convenience be a sufficient reason for vary- 
ing the mode ? Might not compassion for those believ- 
ers, who are in a state of infirmity, be a sufficient rea- 
son for exempting them from an exposure, which thej 
cannot bear, and baptizing them in a manner suited 
to their circumstances t And why should we not con- 
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tent ounelTes, in such cases, with conformiDg to this 
Christian rite virtuaUy, though not literally and exactly f 
I say this, even on the supposition, that immersion was 
evidently the form of Baptism in the time of Christ and 
bis Apostles. But this supposition wants proof. And 
accordingly the reason in favor of conforming the mode 
of Baptism to circumstances is, to my mind, strong and 
conclusive. And it is very clear, that, if we fix upon im* 
mersion as the proper mode, and utterly refuse to vary 
from this in any circumstances ; some Christians, who 
are allowed to be qualified for Baptism, and are desirous 
of receiving it, must be debarred. 

There is another consideration relative to the subject 
before us, which I think calculated to have a very saluta- 
ry influence on our minds. The consideration is, that 
God equally approves of sincere Christians, whether they 
are baptized by immersion, or by sprinkling. My mean- 
ing is, that the judgment of God respecting Christians 
depends altogether upon their real internal character ; 
and that, if they are equally holy, they are equally the oh' 
jeets of his approbation^ although they are baptized in 
different ways. Their not observing an external rite in 
the same manner can be of no account with God. — In 
the midst of the discussions and controversies, in which 
we may at any time be engaged respecting outward rites 
and forms, let us charge ourselves to remember this. 

That God does in fact regard Christians, who are 
baptized in different ways, with equal approbation, might 
be made evident from the representations of his word, 
and from his actual administration. But formal proof 
cannot be necessary. Those who are familiar with the 
Scriptures, have learnt, that God judges of men in the 
manner I have described. And we cannot fail to receive 
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the same impressioii from what is mani^Bt in his adifilH« 
istration. I am happy to acknowlMJ^ those, who prsfef 
immersion as the mode of Baptism, to he sincere friends 
to Christ ; and I would not cease lo rejoice in all the to- 
kens of the divine fafor which they receive. Bot do nol 
those Christians, who use sprinklinf or ailhsion, reo^vo 
as many tokens of divine favor t Does not God give 
them as high a degree of the influence of the Holy Sph^* 
k1 And ir^ consequence of this, do they not eiditbit ad 
high a degree of sanctification ? Have they not as ar* 
dent loYe to the Saviour, and as much zeal for the pro<' 
motion of his cause ? Do they not labor as diligently 
and pray as fervently for the salvation of the world ? 
Are not their labors as successful t And do not their 
prayers meet with as much acceptance, and obtain as 
many gracious answers? Do they not as sensibly enjoy 
the presence of Grod in the special ordinances of the Oos* 
pel, in seasons of affliction, and in the hoof of death 1 
Will not as welcome and joyful an entrance be minister- 
ed to them into the everlasting kingdom of their Savioart 
And will they not enjoy as high a degree of blessedness 
in heaven ? Now if it is indeed so, that God grants to 
those, who believe sprinkling or affusion to be a proper 
mode pf Baptism, as many tokens of his approbation and 
love, as to those who prefer immersion ; is not the con- 
elusion perfectly obvious, that God does not consider tha 
particular form of Baptism to be of any essential conse- 
quence, as to the great interests of reHgion t And does 
it not follow that we ought to love the foHovrers of 
Christ who baptize in one way, as much as those, who 
baptize in another way ; and that if we consider tho 
form of this rite as of any essential consequence, or aa^ 
fer it to have any great influence upon our feelings, we 
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OMMnii a laoMSiaMe wislake, and, ia mgard lathis point* 
pUoe oiuselTos in OfipoBiliaD to the mind of God ? And 
hom deeply is it to be deplofcd, that any Christians 
shonldf through weakness or imperfeetioo, cherish views 
and ftelings, which are at variance with the divine will, 
and the divine administration ? 

And here, as I am abont to take my leave of this sub* 
jectt I most solicit the candid indulgence of those who 
differ from me in regard to the mode of Baptism, while 
1 allow myMf in great plainness of speech, and utter my 
thoughts seriously and unreservedly, as in the presence 
of him who is the Saviour and Judge of the world. 

We must all, I think, be satisfied, that the salvatioit 
of miners, and the spiritual prosperity of Christ's kingn 
dom, together with our own sanctification and eternal 
H£s, ought to be the great objects of desire and pursuit \ 
to all Chrislians ; that no other objects should be suffer^ 
ed to come into competition with these ; and that we 
should do nothing, and countenance nothing* which can 
in any way interfere with them. But have these great, 
a{Hritual interests been always kept uppermost in the 
mind ? Have they not sometimes been almost forgotten 1 
And ha^ they not too frequently been made subordi* 
nate to local or sectarian interests ? . I have heard of 
Christians, and of Gospel ministers, who have made the 
mode of Baptism their grand, engrossing subject. I 
have heard of those, who have been actuated by such an 
intense zeal in favor of one particular form of this exter* 
nal rite, that they have seemed almost inclined to make 
it the sum of all religion. Even in those auspicious sea- 
sons, when God is pleased in mercy to pour out his Spir- 
it) and produce in the minds of multitudes a deep and 
overwhelming impcessioa of the evil of sin, and the vaJu^^ 
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of eternal wlraiioo ; there are some Ckrkitiam, and 
teachers of religion, (I h(^ the namber will be found 
small,) who -show an unaccountable forwardness to intro- 
duoe discttsaioQS respecting the mode of Baptism ; and, 
instead of striving with all their hearts, to bring sinners 
into the kingdom of heaven, and to promote the holiness 
of believers, make it a favorite object to convince them« 
that Baptism should not be administered by sprinkling, 
but by immersion. Now it is well known, that discus- 
sions of this kind have a direct tendency to grieve the 
Holy Spirit, and to divert the attention of saints and sin* 
ners from the one thing needful. I am fully persuaded, 
that the introduction of such a subject, especially in a 
revival of religion, is offensive to God, and will be follow- 
ed, as it often has been, by the withdrawment of his gra- 
cious influence. And I would earnestly beseech any 
ministers or Christians, who are inclined to such a course 
as that to which I have now referred, to pause a few mo- 
ments, and seriously to inquire, whether they are pursu- 
ing the great object, for which Jesus died on the cross, 
and for which he has given us the Gospel, and the day 
of salvation ; whether they are not in danger of substi- 
tuting an excessive zeal for an outward rite, or rather, 
the ybrm of an oatward rite, in the place of pure love to 
Christ, and to the immortal souls of men ; and wfaethec 
they have any reason to think, that such a form as this, 
will appear as important to them at the Judgment day, as 
it does now. Those Christian brethren, with whom I 
am expostulating, expect to dwell eternally in heaven 
with an innumerable multitude of God's people, who di& 
for from them as to the mode of administering Baptism. 
And I am very sure, that *' the general assembly and 
church of the first born, who are written in heaven," 
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and *' the spirits of jast men made perfect/' win not be 
diTided into different and contefldiof^ parties, on aceonnt 
of their having received Baptism in different ways* 
The presence of their Saviour, and their glowing, perfect 
love to him, will make them aU one. And any strife, or 
prejadice, or coldness, existing among them in this 
world, will either be buried in a happy oblivion, or will 
be remembered with grief, (if grief can be found in that 
happy world,) and with high emoti(Nis of gratitude for 
that infinite grace, which has delivered them from the 
weakness and imperfection of their earthly state, and 
prepared them for the holy employments and pleasures of 
heaven. 

With these few suggestions I dismiss a subject, which 
was no pleasure to me to introduce. But there are oth- 
er subjects, relating to the present and future happiness 
of all the children of God, on which I should love to en* 
large. If we are real Christians, we are entitled to an 
inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away. Christ is even now the portion of our souls ; and 
we shall shortly be with him where he is. Having this 
hope in us, let us purify ourselves, as Christ is pure. Let 
us walk by faith, not by sight. As to the general inter- 
ests of Christ's kingdom, and as to the particular inter- 
ests of our own denomination ; as to the substance of re- 
ligion, and as to its outward formsy let us endeavour to 
judge and feel as Christ does, — and as we ourselves 
shall, when the shadows of time shall vanish, and we 
shall arrive at a world of perfect light. There all the 
redeemed, — delightful thought ! — all the redeemed, for- 
getting every distinction of name or sect, will unite their 
joyful hearts and voices in praise to him who loved them, 
and washed them from their sins in his own blood. Let 
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Hi do aH ia Mr power to prepare oorselves and others ftr 
that Uesfed world, and to render the society of the re- 
deened cm earth like what it will be in heaven. Hence- 
ibrth we wiU have no strife, but to copy the love and 
meekness and forbearance of the blessed Jesns^ and to 
advance his cause. We will heartily rejoice in the work 
of the Holy Spirit among Christians of every description, 
and guard with the most sacred care against every thing 
which would hinder its progress. We will suffer no zeal 
Ibr any personal object, or for the interest of any one 
sect, to take place of that holier zeal which we ought to 
ehensh, for the glory of our common Lord, and the pros* 
perity of his universal empire. If we may but have the 
joy to see him inherit all nations, our souls shall be satis- 
fied. We will not cease to love thee^ and to pray Ibr 
thy peace, O kingdom of Christ, if we forget thee, let 
anr right hand forget her cunning. If we do not remem- 
l^r thee, let our tongue cleave to the loef of our mouth. 
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